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Tue ‘‘ world was xl before us where to choose,” but circumstances 
narrowed the choice down to Hobson’s. I had no ready money 
beyond the first month’s payment of my annuity; furnished lodgings 
were beyond my means, and I had nothing wherewith to buy fur- 
niture. My brother offered me a home, on condition that I should 
give up my “heretical friends” and keep quiet; but, being freed from 
one bondage, nothing was further from my thoughts than to enter 
another. Besides, I did not choose to be a burden on anyone, and I 
resolved to “‘ get something to do,” to rent a tiny house, and to make 
a nest where my mother, my little girl and I could live happily 
together. The difficulty was the “something;” I spent various 
shillings in agencies, with a quite wonderful unanimity of failures. I 
tried to get some fancy needlework, advertised as an infallible source 
of income to “ladies in reduced circumstances;” I fitted the adver- 
tisement admirably, for I was a lady, and my circumstances were 
decidedly reduced, but I only earned 4s. 6d. by weeks of stitching, 
and the materials cost nearly as much as the finished work. I experi- 
mented with a Birmingham firm, who generously offered everyone an 
opportunity of adding to their incomes, and received in answer to the 
sinall fee demanded a pencil-case, with an explanation that I was to 
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sell little articles of that description—going as far as cruet-stands—to 
my friends; I did not feel equal to springing pencil-cases and cruet- 
stands casually on my acquaintances, so did not start in that business. 
It would be idle to relate all the things I tried, and failed in, until I 
began to think that the ‘‘ something to do” was not so easy to find as 
I had expected. 

I made up my mind to settle at Upper Norwood, near Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott, who were more than good to me in my trouble; and I fixed 
on a very little house in Colby Road, Gipsy Hill, to be taken from the 
ensuing Easter. Then came the question of furniture; a friend of 
Mr. Scott’s gave me an introduction to a manufacturer, who agreed to 
let me have furniture for a bedroom and sitting-room, and to let me 
pay him by monthly instalments. The next thing was to save a few 
months’ annuity, and so have a little money in hand, wherewith to 
buy necessaries on starting, and to this end I decided to accept a 
loving invitation to Folkestone, where my grandmother was living 
with two of my aunts, and there to seek some employment, no matter 
what, provided it gave me food and lodging, and enabled me to put 
aside my few pounds a month. 

Relieved from the constant strain of fear and anxiety, my health 
was rapidly improving, and the improvement became more rapid after 
I went down with my mother to Folkestone. The hearty welcome 
offered to me there was extended with equal warmth to little Mabel, 
who soon arrived, a most forlorn little maiden. She was only three 
years old, and she had not seen me for some weeks; her passion of 
delight was pitiful; she clung to me, in literal fashion, for weeks 
afterwards, and screamed if she lost sight of me for a moment; it was 
long before she got over the separation and the terror of her lonely 
journey from Sibsey and London in charge only of the guard. But 
she was a ‘‘ winsome wee thing,” and danced into everyone’s heart ; 


after ‘‘mamma,” ‘ 


granny” was the prime favorite, and my dear 
mother worshipped her first grand-daughter; never was prettier 
picture than the red-golden hair nestled against the white, the baby- 
grace contrasting with the worn stateliness of her tender nurse. From 
that time forward—with the exception of a few weeks of which I shall 
speak presently and of the yearly stay of a month with her father— 
little Mabel was my constant companion, until Sir George Jessel’s 
brutality robbed me of my child. She would play contentedly while I 
was working, a word now and again enough to make her happy; 
when I had to go out without her she would run to the door with me, 
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and the ‘‘ good-bye” came from down-curved lips, and she was ever 
watching at the window for my return, and the sunny face was always 
the first to welcome me home. Many and many atime have I been 
coming home, weary and heart-sick, and the glimpse of the little face 
watching has reminded me that I must not carry in a grave face to 
sadden my darling, and the effort to throw off the dreariness for her 
sake shook it off altogether, and brought back the sunshine. I have 
never forgiven Sir George Jessel, and I never shall, though his death 
has left me only his memory to hate. 

At Folkestone, I continued my search for ‘‘ something to do,’’ and 
for some weeks sought for pupils, thinking I might thus turn my 
heresy to account. But pupils are not readily attainable by a heretic 
woman, away from her natural home, and with a young child as 
” It chanced, however, that the vicar of Folkestone, 
Mr. Woodward, was then without a governess, and his wife was in 
very delicate health. My people knew him well, and as I had plenty 
of spare time, I offered to teach the children for a few hours a day. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and I soon arranged to go and stay at 
the house for awhile, until he could find a regular governess. I 
thought that at least I could save my small income while I was there, 
and Mabel and I were to be boarded and lodged in exchange for my 
work. This work was fairly heavy, but I did not mind that; it soon 
became heavier. Some serious fault on the part of one or both 
servants led to their sudden retirement, and I became head cook as 
well as governess and nurse. On the whole, I think I shall not try 
to live by cooking, if other trades fail; I don’t mind boiling and 
frying, and making pie-crust is rather pleasant, but I do object to 
lifting saucepans and blistering my hands over heavy kettles. There 
is a certain charm in making a stew, especially to the unaccustomed 
cook, because of the excitement of wondering what the result of such 
various ingredients will be, and whether any flavor save that of 
onions will survive the competition in the mixture. On the whole 
my services as cook were voted very successful; I did my cooking 
better than I did my sweeping; the latter wasa failure from sheer 
want of muscular strength. 

This curious episode came to an end abruptly. One of my little 
pupils fell ill with diptheria, and I was transformed from cook into 
sick-nurse. I sent my Mabel off promptly to her dear grandmother’s 
care, and gave myself up to my old delight in nursing. But it isa 
horrible disease, diptheria, and the suffering of the patient is frightful 
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to witness. I shall never forget the poor little girl’s black parched 
lips and gasping breath. 

Scarcely was she convalescent, when the youngest boy, a fine, 
strong, healthy little fellow, sickened with scarlet fever. We elders 
held a consultation, and decided to isolate the top floor from the rest 
of the house, and to nurse the little lad there ; it seemed almost hopeless 
to prevent such a disease from spreading through a family of children, 
but our vigorous measures were successful, and none other suffered. 
I was voted to the post of nurse, and installed myself promptly, taking 
up the carpets, turning out the curtains, and across the doorways 
hanging sheets which I kept always wet with chloride of lime. My 
meals were brought upstairs and put on the landing outside; my 
patient and I remained completely isolated, until the disease had run 
its course; and when all risk was over, I proudly handed over my 
charge, the disease touching no other member of the flock. 

It was a strange time, those weeks of the autumn and early winter 
in Mr. Woodward’s house. He was a remarkably good man, very 
religious and to a very remarkable extent not ‘‘of this world.” <A 
‘“‘ priest’ to the tips of his finger-nails, and looking on his priestly 
office as the highest a man could fill, he yet held it always as one 
which put him at the service of the poorest who needed help. He was 
very good to me, and while deeply lamenting my ‘“ perversion,” held, 
by some strange unpriestlike charity, that my ‘‘ unbelief”? was but a 
passing cloud, sent as trial by ‘the Lord,” and soon to vanish again, 
leaving me in the ‘ sunshine of faith.”” He marvelled much, I learned 
afterwards, where I gained my readiness to work heartily for others, 
and to remain serenely content amid the roughnesses of my toiling 
life. To my great amusement I heard later that his elder daughters, 
trained in strictest observance of all Church ceremonies, had much 
discussed my non-attendance at the Sacrament, and had finally arrived 
at the conclusion that I had committed some deadly sin, for which the 
humble work which I undertook at their house was the appointed 
penance, and that I was excluded from ‘the Blessed Sacrament ”’ 
until the penance was completed ! 

Very shortly after the illness above-mentioned, my mother went 
up to town, whither I was soon to follow her, for now the spring had 
arrived, and it was time to prepare our new home. How eagerly we 
had looked forward to taking possession ; how we had talked over our 
life together and knitted on the new one we anticipated to the old one 
we remembered; how we had planned out Mabel’s training and 
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arranged the duties that should fall to the share of each! Day-dreams, 
that never were to be realised ! 

But a brief space had passed since my mother’s arrival in town, 
when I received a telegram from my brother, stating that she was 
dangerously ill, and summoning me at once to her bedside. As swiftly 
as express train could carry me to London I was there, and found my 
darling in bed, prostrate, the doctor only giving her three days to 
live. One moment’s sight I caught of her face, drawn and haggard; 
then as she saw me it all changed into delight; ‘‘ At last! now I can 
rest.” 

The brave spirit had at length broken down, never again to rise ; 
the action of her heart had failed, the valves no longer performed their 
duty, and the bluish shade of forehead and neck told that the blood 
was no longer sent pure and vivifying through the arteries. But her 
death was not as near as the doctor had feared; ‘‘I do not think she 
can live four-and-twenty hours,” he said to me, after I had been with 
her for two days. I told her his verdict, but it moved her little; “I 
do not feel that Iam going to die just yet,” she said resolutely, and 
she was right. There was an attack of fearful prostration, a very 
wrestling with death, and then the grim shadow drew backwards, and 
she struggled back to life. Soon, as is usual in cases of such disease, 
dropsy supervened, with all its weariness of discomfort, and for week 
after week her long martyrdom dragged on. I nursed her night and 
day, with a very desperation of tenderness, for now fate had touched 
the thing that was dearest to me in life. A second horrible crisis 
came, and for the second time her tenacity and my love beat back 
the death-stroke. She did not wish to die—the love of life was 
strong in her; I would not let her die; between us we kept the foe 
at bay. 

At this period, after eighteen months of abstention, and for the 
last time, I took the Sacrament. This statement will seem strange to 
my readers, but the matter happened in this wise : 

My dear mother had an intense longing to take it, but absolutely 
refused to do so unless I partook of it with her. ‘If it be necessary 
to salvation,” she persisted doggedly, ‘I will not take it if darling 
Annie is to be shut out. I would rather be lost with her than saved 
without her.” In vain I urged that I could not take it without telling 
the officiating clergyman of my heresy, and that under such circum- 
stances the clergyman would be sure to refuse to administer to me. 
She insisted that she could not die happy if she did not take it with 
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me. I went to a clergyman I knew well, and laid the case before 
him ; as I expected, he refused to allow me to communicate. I tried 
a second; the result was the same. I was in despair; to me the ser- 
vice was foolish and superstitious, but I would have done a great deal 
more for my mother than eat bread and drink wine, provided that the 
eating and drinking did not, by pretence of faith on my part, soil my 
honesty. At last a thought struck me; there was Dean Stanley, my 
mother’s favorite, a man known to be of the broadest school within 
the Church of England ; suppose I asked him? I did not know him, 
though as a young child I had known his sister as my mother’s friend, 
and I felt the request would be something of an impertinence. Yet 
there was just the chance that he might conssnt, and then my dar- 
ling’s deathbed would be the easier. I told no one, but set out reso- 
lutely for the Deanery, Westminster, timidly asked for the Dean, and 
followed the servant upstairs with a very sinking heart. I was left 
for a moment alone in the library, and then the Dean came in; I don’t 
think I ever in my life felt more intensely uncomfortable than I did in 
that minute’s interval, as he stood waiting for me to speak, his clear, 
grave, piercing eyes gazing right into mine. 

Very falteringly I preferred my request, stating baldly that I was 
not a believer in Christ, that my mother was dying, that she was 
fretting to take the Sacrament, that she would not take it unless I 
took it with her, that two clergymen had refused to allow me to take 
part in the service, that I had come to him in despair, feeling how 
great was the intrusion, but—she was dying. 

“You were quite right to come to me,” he said as I concluded, in 
that soft musical voice of his, his keen gaze having changed into one 
no less direct, but marvellously gentle; ‘‘ of course, I will go and see 
your mother, and I have little doubt that if you will not mind talking 
over your position with me, we may see our way clear to doing as 
your mother wishes.” 

I could barely speak my thanks, so much did the kindly sympathy 
move me; the revulsion from the anxiety and fear of rebuff was strong 
enough to be almost pain. But Dean Stanley did more than I asked. 
He suggested that he should call that afternon, and have a quiet chat 
with my mother, and then come again on the following day to admin- 
ister the Sacrament. 

“A stranger’s presence is always trying to a sick person,” he said, 
with rare delicacy of thought; ‘and joined to the excitement of the 
service it might be too much for your dear mother. If I spend half- 
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an-hour with her to-day, and administer the Sacrament to-morrow, it 
will, I think, be better for her.” 

So Dean Stanley came that afternoon, and remained talking with 
my mother for about half-an-hour, and then set himself to understand 
my own position. He finally told me that conduct was far more im- 
portant than theory, and that he regarded all as ‘“ Christians” who 
recognised and tried to follow the moral law. On the question of the 
absolute Deity of Jesus he laid but little stress; Jesus was, “in a 
special sense,” the ‘“‘Son of God,” but it was folly to jangle about 
words with only human meanings when dealing with the mysteries 
of divine existence, and above all it was folly to make such words into 
dividing lines between earnest souls. The one important matter was 
the recognition of ‘‘duty to God and man,” and all who were one in 
that recognition might rightfully join in an act of worship, the essence 
of which was not acceptance of dogma, but love of God and self- 


> he said, in his soft 


sacrifice for man. ‘‘The Holy Communion,’ 
tones, ‘‘was never meant to divide from each other hearts that are 
searching after the one true God; it was meant by its founder as a 
symbol of unity, not of strife.” 

On the following day he came again, and celebrated the ‘‘ Holy 
Communion” by the bedside of my dear mother. Well was I repaid 
for the struggle it had cost me to ask so great a kindness from a 
stranger, when I saw the comfort that gentle noble heart had given 
to my mother. He soothed away all her anxiety about my heresy 
with tactful wisdom, bidding her have no fear of differences of opinion 


> she told me he had 


where the heart was set on truth. ‘ Remember,’ 
said to her, ‘‘remember that our God is the God of truth, and that 
therefore the honest search for truth can never be displeasing in his 
eyes.” 

Once again after that he came, and after his visit to my mother 
we had another long talk. I ventured to ask him, the conversation 
having turned that way, how, with views so broad as his own, he found 
it possible to remain in communion with the Church of England. 
‘“‘T think,” he said gently, ‘‘ that I am of more service to true religion 
by remaining in the Church and striving to widen its boundaries from 
within, than if I left it and worked from without.’”? And he went on 
to explain how, as Dean of Westminster, he was in a rarely inde- 
pendent position, and could make the Abbey of a wider national 
service than would otherwise be possible. In all he said on this his 
love for and his pride in the glorious Abbey were manifest, and it 
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was easy to see that old historical associations, love of music, of 
painting, and of stately architecture, were the bonds that held him 
bound to the “old historic Church of England.” His emotions, not 
his intellect, kept him Churchman, and he shrunk with the over- 
sensitiveness of the cultured scholar from the idea of allowing the 
old traditions to be handled roughly by inartistic hands. Naturally 
of a refined and delicate nature, he had been rendered yet more 
sensitive by the training of the college and the court; the exquisite 
courtesy of his manners was but the high polish of a naturally gentle 
and artistic spirit, a spirit whose gentleness sometimes veiled its 
strength. I have often heard Dean Stanley harshly spoken of, I have 
heard his honesty roughly challenged, but never in my presence has 
he been attacked that I have not uttered my protest against the 
injustice done him, and thus striven to repay some small fraction of 
that great debt of gratitude which I shall owe to his memory as long 
as I live. 

As the spring grew warmer, my mother rallied wonderfully, and 
we began to dare to hope. At last it was decided to move her down 
to Norwood; she was wearying for change, and it was thought that 
the purer air of the country might aid the system to recover tone and 
strength. The furniture was waiting for me to send for it, and it was 
soon conveyed to Colby Road; it only furnished two rooms, but I 
could easily sleep on the floor, and I made the two rooms on the 
ground floor into bedroom and sitting-room for my dear invalid. 
One little servant-maid was all our slender resources could afford, and 
a very charming one was found for me by Mrs. Scott. Through the 
months of hard work and poor living that followed, Mary was the most 
thoughtful and most generous of comrades. And, indeed, I have been 
very fortunate in my servants, always finding in them willingness to 
help, and freely-rendered, ungrudging kindness. 

I have just said that I could only furnish two rooms, but on my 
next visit to complete all the arrangements for my mother’s reception, 
I found the bedroom that was to be mine neatly and prettily furnished. 
The good fairy was Mrs. Scott, who, learning the “‘ nakedness of the 
land” from Mary, had determined that I should not be as uncomfort- 
able as I had expected. 

It was the beginning of May, and the air was soft and bright and 
warm. We hired an invalid carriage and drove slowly down to 
Norwood. My mother seemed to enjoy the drive, and when we lifted 
her into the bright cosy room prepared for her, she was delighted 
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with the change. On the following morning the improvement was 
continued, but in the evening she was taken suddenly worse, and we 
lifted her into bed and telegraphed for the doctor. But now the end 
had come ; her strength completely failed, and she felt that death was 
upon her; but selfless to the last, her only fear was forme. ‘I am 
leaving you alone,” she would sigh from time to time, and truly I felt, 
with an anguish I dared not realise, that when she died, I should 
indeed be alone on earth. 

For two days longer she was with me, and, miser with my last few 
hours, I never left her side for five minutes. At last on the 10th of 
May the weakness passed into delirium, but even then the faithful 
eyes followed me about the room, until at length they closed for ever, 
and as the sun sank low in the heavens, the breath came slower and 
slower, and the silence of death came down upon us and she was gone. 

All that followed was like a dream. I would have none touch my 
dead save myself and her favorite sister, who was with us at the last ; 
she wept over her, but I could not, not even when they hid her 
beneath the coffin-lid, nor all that weary way to Kensal Green, whither 
we took her to lay her with her husband and her baby-son. I could 
not believe that our day-dream was dead and buried, and the home 
destroyed ere it was fairly made. My “house was left unto” me 
‘‘ desolate,’ and the rooms filled with sunshine, but unlighted by her 


presence, seemed to reiterate to me: ‘‘ You are all alone.” 
(To be continued.) 








Cwelve Great City Companies, 


HOW THEY STOLE THEIR MONEY, FROM WHOM THEY STOLE IT, AND HOW 
RESTITUTION IS TO BE COMPELLED, 





To treat this theme properly it is necessary to at least allude to the 
wider question of London Municipal Reform, of which it forms only a 
branch, and to show the status of some rather more than six dozen 
City companies, amongst which these twelve have a bad pre-eminence 
for much dining and drinking at the cost of the poor. It is, perhaps, 
also necessary to explain the meaning in Corporation philology of the 
verb ‘to steal.” It really only means, to appropriate without moral 
right, to acquire without the shadow of moral justification. It does 
not mean that the twelve companies have by themselves, their clerks 
or beadles, committed petty larceny or burglary; but it does mean that 
they have been sometimes fraudulent and sometimes careless trustees, 
and often dishonest appropriators of moneys left to them by too con- 
fiding testators, who intended to feed the poor, but who have really 
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contributed to fatten the rich. Nor, in alleging that the rich City 
companies have grown rich by bad means, is it intended to suggest 
that the individual masters, wardens, and members of courts of assist- 
ants, are themselves in all things dishonorable or bad ; it is admitted 
that it is very possible for good men to administer a bad system, and 
to be by habit blunted to its viciousness. 

To use the words of a great judge: ‘‘ There is no possibility for any 
imputation of bad or corrupt conduct against the defendants, who 
beyond all question have applied this fund just in the manner in 
which it was applied by their predecessors; in all probability they 
never looked at the original foundation at all.” 

In the discussion of the reform of the corporation of the City of 
London there are two grave questions at the head of the array of 
burning questions involved (1) the municipal authority it wields, and 
(2) the property it possesses. On the first the question is whether that 
authority should be left in the hands of the comparatively small 
handful of persons now found within the limits of the City actually as 
residents ? or artificially as liverymen? This question has been most 
exhaustively treated by Mr. J. B. B. Firth in his formidable volume 
on “ Municipal London,” and has been stated with great clearness and 
in briefer form in the essay on ‘“‘ London Government and how to 
Reform it,” by the same author, published at the instance of the 
Cobden Club. The second question involves (@) What property does 
the City really possess? (+) How did it become the owner? (c) Is it, 
the ownership, subject to any trusts? (d) Have these trusts been ful- 
filled or has the money been wasted in heavy feeding or in riotous 
living? It is only in part to the second portion of the enquiry that 
this paper is addressed, and here the most valuable help has recently 
been given by the Report of the Royal Commission on the City Livery 
Companies. Any estimate of the wealth of the Corporation of the 
City of London must in fairness include the whole of the property at 
present held by the various City companies. These companies in the 
past clearly were each and all constituent and integral parts of the 
Municipal Corporation of the City of London, and it is for those who 
to-day wish to make out that they are separate bodies, with private 
property and with no public duties, to show when their character 
changed. No person in old times could be a freeman of the City who 
was not already a member of one of the companies. ‘The constituency 
called the Common Hall was made up only of the liverymen of these 
companies. It was by this constituency that the Lord Mayor was 
formally elected, and the liverymen were admitted to the Guildhall 
yard, each wicket marked with the name of a company and guarded 
by its respective beadle. The liverymen of such companies as such 
enjoy, and since 1475 have enjoyed, the parliamentary franchise for the 
City of London. In the 49th year of the reign of Edward III. it was 
enacted by an ordinance of the Communitas that all City officers were 
to be elected by the livery companies. Membership of these livery 
companies is still necessary to entitle a citizen to hold certain offices, as 
those of Mayor and Sheriff. 

Without the property of the companies, the total annual income of 
the City is roughly about £2,350,000, and its indebtedness is about 
£5,300,000. 1t is not proposed to discuss this portion of the subject here. 
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Thereare 74 city companies with an admittedly additional annual income 
of about £800,000, of whichthe companies claim that about £600,000 per 
annum is private property, and of which they admit that the remaining 
£200,000 are held by them in trust. It is submitted here that with very 
trifling exception the great mass of property received by each and every 
one of these companies has been received on trust, directed specifically 
by the donor or implied by the Charter, and that in many cases such 
trusts are either utterly unfulfilled, or are absurdly out of harmony 
with the needs of the present day. That is, it is contended, that they 
have really no private property, and that for the trusts which have 
become absurd or forgotten it is the duty of Parliament to provide by 
statute. These livery companies originally consisted of traders carrying 
on the business with which each company is by name identified, and 
usually living in the same quarter of the City. The members were 
actual craftsmen, workers or employers. These City companies were 
incorporated, and obtained from time to time their various charters for 
the object, real or pretended, of benefiting trade, creating and pre- 
serving special trade privileges, regulating prices, training skilled 
artisans, preventing adulteration or use of inferior material, repressing 
bad workmanship, and assisting decayed and infirm members. I 
omit the religious features of the early guilds. The companies were 
the outcome of the craft-guilds and guild-merchants, formed in in- 
dustrial and mercantile centres in various parts of Europe; Brentano 
considers their origin mainly English. In London they were so powerful 
that it was impossible to carry on a trade unless enrolled in the guild 
of that trade. An interesting chapter on these guilds generally is 
given in the First Report of the Massachusetts Labor Bureau, 1870-71. 
London 500 years ago was a seat of manufactures in cloth, iron, silk, 
leather, &c., and for trade was the chief port of Northern Europe. Its 
guilds, or livery companies, so called because the members wore and 
were entitled, and in some cases compelled, to wear the livery of their 
trade, became in high degree important. In old times, members of 
guilds were posted at the City gates to see that none passed wearing a 
livery to which he was not entitled. These means of income were (1) 
the subscriptions from their members and fines exacted under their 
charters, but these were probably not more than sufficient to meet the 
ordinary expenditure; the great source of wealth was (2) the legacies 
and bequests, religious, benevolent, and for the promotion of the trade 
connected with the particular company. Originally none was admitted 
to the livery of any company whose art he did not practise, and the 
bequests were thus more or less limited in aid of the trade intended to 
be benefited. The livery companies are managed by a Master Warden 
and Court of Assistants. To-day there are about 7,319 liverymen, of 
whom about 1,500 form the Courts. These Courts deal with vast 
wealth, they have large patronage, they mechanically and of habit 
administer trusts which have in many instances ceased to be beneficial 
to any human being, they are not easily amenable to check, audit, or 
control, and they have not applied to the property they have dealt 
with the rules of morality which they would as individuals apply to 
property in the ordinary transactions of life. The following is the 
admitted annual income of the various companies. Whether this 
income would not be much larger if estates let in some cases to mem- 
bers of Courts or their nominees at low rentals were reckoned at the 
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profit-rents obtained by the fortunate lessees from their under-tenants, 
is a question which it is not at present easy to accurately determine. 
There is also the doubt how far some of the returns may convey the 
whole truth; one property, Bradbury’s Charity, returned in 1877 by 
the Mercers’ Company at 30s. per year, is stated to be rated at £27,765 
annual value. The Mercers now return £9 10s. a year, and deny that 
the annual value is more than £13,000. In the separate report of Mr. 
J. B. B. Firth on the Royal Commission, and in Chapter IIT. of his 
book ‘Municipal London,” a host of facts are given on this head, but 
the following figures are taken from pp. 26 and 27 of the majority 
report :— 


Annual Income Corporate Trust 
Company. 1879 or 1880. Inc — Ine ia 
£ 

Mercers ........ Sn 82,758 ar 47, 341 35, ‘417 r 
Grocers ........ ” 38,236 ae 37,736 500 
Drapers ...... w 78,654 ae 50,141 28,513 
Fishmongers .... sa 50,713 reir 46,913 * 3,800 
Goldsmiths. ..... = 54,297 eyes 43,505 10,792 
Skinners........ - 28,927 Per 18,977 9,950 
Merchant Taylors ue 43,311 Bere 31,243 12,068 
Haberdashers .. a 29,032 eee 9,032 20,000 
Salters ........ = 21,040 Rees 18,892 2,148 
Ironmongers .... a 21,647 eee 9,625 12,822 
Vintners........ is 10,887 aed 9,365 1,522 
Clothworkers. ... ; 50,458 er 40,458 10,000 


The above are called the twelve great City Companies ; the annual 
value of their Halls is about £35, 000, and they have plate and furniture 
worth £270,000. The others are ealied the Minor C ompanies. 


Minor Companies. 


Annual Income Corporate Trust 
Company. 1879 or 1880. — Income. 
Apothecaries .... i 3,898 eaters 3,398 500 
Armorers ...... a 8,086 Paes 8,026 60 
Bakers.......... oe 1,911 toe 1,591 320 
Barbers ........ ak 1,720 aes 1,120 600 
Basketmakers .. ay 61 oe 61 None 
Blacksmiths .... a 684 Bates 684 None 
Bowyers ........ es 590 tare 550 40 
Broderers ...... .. Noreturmn .... —— 70 (7) 
Brewers ........ <i 18,640 ener er 3,157 15,482 
Butchers........ aa 2,021 ae 1,389 632 
Carpenters ...... se 11,318 ee 10,378 940 
Clockmakers .. ... ia _- ee — — 
Coachmakers ... . a 1,179 es 1,179 None 
COOKS .......... uh 2,560 ee 2,380 180 
Coopers ........ ae 7,120 Bees 2,420 4,700 
Cordwainers .... ois 7,754 ee 6,154 1,600 
Curriers edd Oe ore ws 1,295 a) 66 1,245 50 
Cutlers ........ = 5,387 en 5,337 50 
Distillers........ .. Noreturmn .... — — 
Dyers ........... a 7,000 Pera 6,000 1,000 
Fanmakers...... ‘a 250 rewe 250 None 
Farriers ........ “ 240 hese 240 None 
Feltmakers...... na 362 er 172 190 


Fletchers ...... a 150 ‘aia 150 None 
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Annual Income Corporate Trust 
ComMPANY. 1879 or 1880. Income. Income. 
Founders ...... re 1,943 baa 1,853 90 
Framework Knit- | we a 180 130 

EINE lores. ce Geos 
Fruiterers ...... “4 470 araute 467 3 
Girdlers ........ sy 4,306 pikes 2,932 1,374 
Glass Sellers .... at 190 ie 100 90 
re a 300 oa 260 40 
Glowers. .....s «66 Be 150 Sti 150 None 
Gold and Silver } 65 62 3 
Wyre Drawers { ™ one = : 
Gunmakers ap a 2,565 ary 2,565 None 
Horners’ ......... she 100 Steck 100 None 
Innholders ...... oe 1,547 eye 1,327 220 
COGS: 2.005.505 ag 1,312 Siete 1,312 None 
Leathersellers .. Be 18,728 katokg 16,395 2,333 
Loriners ........ ne 1,267 Re 1,267 None 
MASORS: ........ ae 400 aiecs 400 None 
Musicians ...... se 400 Neacaee 400 None 
Needlemakers .. fe 250 ee 250 None 
PT eeMeNe 5... .0<s she 3,100 gee 800 2,300 
Pattern Makers. . a 300 «taney 286 14 
Pewterers ...... es 3,850 re 3,610 240 
Plasterers ...... Aw 900 Pn 867 33 
Se 
—— we FA. ee 50 None 
Plumbers ...... ee 900 oe 882 18 
Poulterers ...... ae 1,050 ot 620 430 
Saddlers ........ rn 11,243 ees 10,243 1,000 
Scriveners ...... sg 856 yas 846 10 
Shipwrights .... a 833 eae 833 None 
Spectaclemakers.. ne 1,134 ee 1,089 45 
Stationers ...... es 4,746 Ropuehe 3,170 1,576 
Tallow Chandlers .. Noreturm .... — 220 
Tinplate Workers .. Noreturn .... -— 37 
Tylers and Brick- ) 834 ace 664 170 
Se re J 

TOMNCTS 6605000 os 718 are! 718 None 
Upholders ...... oe 353 ieee 333 20 
Wax Chandlers. . - 1,605 ape 1,375 230 

Vi .. No return —- _- 
Wheelwrights .. = 319 ee 319 None 
Woolmen ..i... in 300 meer ee 300 None 


Their halls are worth about £50,000 a year, and their plate and 
furniture about £50,000. 

Mr. J. R. Phillips, who has made careful calculations, is of opinion 
that the companies have understated the value of the property from 
which they derive their income, and that it is really worth more than 
one million sterling per year. 

It will be seen that the total income is divided into corporate and 
trust income. Sir Richard Cross, Sir N. M. de Rothschild, and Mr. 
Alderman Cotton, in the minority report of the Royal Commission, 
declare that the corporate property of the livery companies is as much 
their own, and with as full right of disposition in the eye of the law, 
as that of any private individual. Legally this may now be so, but it 
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is only so because a bad law has by judicial interpretation grown up 
in this matter. When some charitable donor left property to the 
company then worth say 20s. per year, and-imposed an annual trust 
payment of 19s. 6d. per year, he imagined that he was giving and in- 
tended to give the bulk of the property to the trust, and only the very 
small surplus to the company charged with the administering trustee- 
ship. But the 20s. annual rental has increased enormously, the 
19s. 6d. remains the fixed charge for the poor, though it has no longer 
its old purchasing power. Instead of 6d. per year the surplus becomes 
hundreds of pounds, and this is an illustration of what is now claimed 
as the corporate private property. A fair instance in the case of the 
Cutlers’ Company is found in the bequest of John Craythorne, who in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth left property then worth little more than 
£20 a-year, charged with the payment of £19 13s. 4d. That same 
property is to-day worth £7,600 per year; it is right to add that the 
Cutlers’ Company have since the commencement of the agitation on 
this matter increased their educational payments to the extent of about 
one-twentieth of their tavern bills, or nearly one twenty-fifth, if their 
expenditure for wines and spirits be reckoned. John Craythorne gave 
out of property £19 13s. 4d., £6 13s. 4d. for education, £13 for chari- 
ties. Out of that same property in 1880 the Cutlers spent in eating, 
drinking, singing and bonbons £2,200. For promotion of the cutlery 
trade they spent £169 5s. 6d. The Cutlers’ Company was chartered 
and authorised to exist with powers for certain trade purposes. With 
charming unconsciousness of ill it admits that ‘‘it has not for many 
years appeared practicable or for the advantage of trade” that it 
should exercise these powers. 

Another property of the Mercers’ Company to-day charged with 
£9 10s. as already mentioned, admittedly realises £13,000. 

In some cases corporate or private property ceased to be trust pro- 
perty, and largely accrued to these city companies at the great fire of 
London, when many of the documents prescribing the trusts were 
burned, and the company thenceforth held on to the property, unem- 
cumbered by any conscientious scruples or inconvenient memories. In 
some cases money has been left to the companies to invest in land for 
charitable purposes ; the land is now worth ten times, or perhaps one 
hundred times, the original value, but the companies only account for 
the income on the amount of the original bequest. The companies say 
that some of the property they claim as private property became so 
because, being dedicated by the donors to superstitious uses, the com- 
panies paid £18,700 to King Edward VI. to prevent the property 
becoming forfeit to the Crown. The disposition of the £800,000 per 
year is in the highest degree objectionable, although some small im- 
provements have taken place during the past fifteen years. About 
£40,000 are taken by the members of Courts as Court fees, varying 
from £5 5s. to 10s. 6d. per attendance; £60,000 is spent on salaries, 
some of the companies’ clerks getting from £700 to £2,000 each per 
annum. Entertainments cost £100,000 a year. Some individual mem- 
bers of the Courts of Assistants get as much as £300, and £150 a year 
is by no means uncommon. The chief duty performed by a Court 
member is at the various dinners and entertainments. Inthe Mercers’ 
Company, the Court of Assistants divide between them £8,760 a year. 
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The Drapers’ spend £6,112 in the year on entertainments, and £4,984 
on Court fees and dinners. The Saddlers’ annually devote £2,130 to 
Court fees, and £3,046 to entertainments. Alderman Cotton declares 
that the dinners ‘‘do much good by bringing all classes together.” 
Alderman Cotton’s notion of ‘all classes” can hardly be a wide one. 
Up to 1877 the rich livery companies had done comparatively little for 
technical education. In that year, possibly in consequence of the 
public outcry, a considerable increase took place in the annual grants 
for this purpose, but even now the total amount subscribed is ridicu- 
lously small when compared with enormous sums which they can only 
receive and hold under charters granted on the supposition that these 
companies were to encourage and further their respective crafts. 

As the Law Courts are now powerless to compel restitution from 
the Companies, Parliament should deal with the matter; and as it 
would now probably involve costly litigation to proceed to vacate the 
various charters, there should be immediately statutory direction apply- 
ing the vast wealth of all these City Companies to objects of acknow- 
ledged public utility. If in any case useful charities exist, or clear 
private property be made out these should be respected ; but otherwise 
an immediate determination should be put to the devouring dead men’s 
goods and widows’ houses by hypocritical wine-bibbers. 

Cartes BrapLaven. 





Giulia Haviera. 
By Exin AMEEN. 
————>—____. 


Ir was on a wet and windy day in the autumn that I, together with 
my fellow-travellers, found myself at the small village J., situated in 
the heart of Italy. The neighborhood was renowned for its many 
exquisite views, and we had purposed halting for a day in order to go 
sight-seeing. We had arrived early in the morning, amidst pouring 
rain and sharp wind. The storm had increased, and after having 
found refuge at the insignificant, not overtidy inn, we were obliged to 
renounce all thoughts of making any excursions that day. After 
having finished our meagre lunch, I took my place at the window, 
sulkily looking out on the pouring rain, ever increasing. I then 
observed how large parties of people, defying the storm, were all 
going in one direction. 

‘* Where do all these men and women go to, Giacomo?” I asked the 
waiter. 

‘‘Has not the signora heard of it? It is to-day that Giulia 
Saviera is to be brought to trial.” 

“* Who is Giulia Saviera?” 

‘‘ A young woman who has murdered her husband.” 

‘‘ How dreadful! Is it believed that she is guilty ?” 

‘¢ Oh yes, signora, without doubt.” 

‘“‘ But what was the cause of the crime ?”’ 

‘‘No one can imagine the reason, but they hope that she will con- 
fess to-day and let the truth be known.” 
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‘*Ts it far from here to the court?” 

“Not at all; only a short way up that street. Perhaps the 
travellers had a mind to be present at the trial ?”’ 

We looked at each other, debated, and finally determined on going, 


as we had nothing else to do. 


When we arrived at the place, the hall was already filled with a 


‘curious, screaming mass of people; but a sudden silence followed on 


our entrance, and room was made for us with great readiness as we 
passed on. We took our places on the very first bench outside the 
bar, on the inner side of which were the judge and the officers of the 


‘court, and where also the witnesses and the accused were to appear. 


Before we had had time to seat ourselves, the noise and screaming 
had begun again, but when after a short while a door was opened to 
the left side within the bar, there fell a sudden hush so deep that it 
was as if all these men and women had ceased breathing. ‘lhe next 
moment the accused entered, accompanied by an officer. 

The dark dress, like that of a nun, was not able to disfigure the 
exquisite beauty of her face and figure. She scemed to be very 


young, and, as I was afterwards told, her age was only sixteen. The 


face was pale, with pure, noble features; the cheeks had still child- 
hood’s roundness, and the lips were full and firmly pressed together. 
Her greatest beauty consisted in her rich, curly hair of that reddish 
brown tint which is sometimes observed ou the women in certain parts 
of Italy. She was tall, slight, and slender. 

I could well observe even the smallest details from the place I 
occupied. While the judge made the usual preliminary questious, she 
kept her eyelids down the whole time. ‘Phere was a calm, cold expres- 
sion spread over the pale face, but nothing that told of obstinacy or 
brutality. I rather seemed to trace that in happier days this face 
must have been very sweet and lovely, so soft and tender were the 
teatures. She answered the questions of the judge in a low voice, but 
without hesitation. The accusation was as follows :— 

Giulia, daughter of the deceased Matteo, had six months ago entered 
into matrimony with Giovanni, a young shepherd. They had lived 
happily together, and nobody suspected that there could be any grudge 
vetween them, when one day Saviera was found murdered in his bed. 
His throat had been been cut with a huge knife that lay on the floor 
by the side of the bed. Giulia had been caught with hands and 
clothes bloody. She made no resistance when taken prisoner, but at a 
former hearing had maintained an obstinate silence. ‘lo-day a few 
more witnesses were to be examined, and it was hoped that the full 
truth would be brought to light. 

The first witness that appeared was the mother of the accused. 
Amidst tears and much sobbing came the words from her lips. At the 
first sound of her voice, there passed a slight thrill through Giulia’s 
‘slender frame. She half opened her eyelids, but then shut them again 
and remained calm and cold. 

‘‘ Alas, what shall I say about my unhappy child!” wailed the 
mother, wringing her hands. ‘You know it well, judge, and you 
who are gathered here, who saw hr grow up from very childhood toa 
lovely womanhood—though now, a..s, scarce more than achild! You 
who have played with her in innocence, you who danced at her 
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wedding, not more than six months ago—you well know, she was 
always a darling, our joy and sunshine! Giovanni Saviera was her 
first and only love, and the day we dressed her as his bride she said 
was the happiest in her life. I never heard a harsh word exchanged 
between them. Giulia was ever mild and good, though Giovanni 
sometimes appeared to be very avaricious. Judge, I cannot believe 
her guilty of this awful deed! It often happens that the young men 
here get quarrelsome, and easily does a knife find its way to a breast 
—but never was a young woman heard of committing such a crime. 
Giulia, my only child, say that thou didst not do it!” 

But Giulia remained immovable with drooping eyelids. 

Several witnesses followed, and all agreed in declaring that the 
young couple had lived together lovingly and happily. 

3ut why had she, then, committed this crime, if indeed she had 
committed it ? 

A brother of Giovanni deposed : 

“Two nights before Giovanni was found murdered in his bed, we 
were together with our herds. I had been farther up the mountains 
with mine during the last week. Amongst other news from the 
village, Giovanni spoke of two rich Englishmen who had been staying 
there for some days. He was pondering on a transaction with one of 
them. On my questioning him, he refused to tell me what kind of 
transaction it was. When we approached the village Giulia met us, 
and greeted us kindly and gaily. She took a bundle of dry branches 
from his shoulder, while she smilingly said that it was her duty to 
share all his burdens. She was quite the same as usual, chatting and 
laughing. ‘That she had no evil intention then I can swear. On the 
other hand, there was something strange and stiff in Giovanni’s 
manner towards her. 

“The following day I spoke to my brother, and asked how his 
business with the Englishman was proceeding. His face darkened, 
he swore a terrible oath, and answered that the Englishman was 
gone. I laughed at him, thinking that the foreign signor perhaps 
had admired Giulia’s beauty, and that Giovanni’s jealousy was the 
whole affair. 

‘‘T did not meet with Giulia that day. Giovanni said she had 
gone out with the herds—at that time they used to go out by turns, or 
both of them together. The next day, when I called in order to ask 
Giovanni to accompany me, I found him still in bed. When I called 
him by name he did not answer, and on going nearer I found he was 
dead, with a gaping wound in his throat, and a bloody knife on the 
floor beside him! ‘Terrified, I went to look for Giulia, and found her 
upstairs, occupied in changing her clothes; but when I saw the blood- 
spotted skirt and her hands tinged with gore, I was seized with a mad 
terror, and hastened to denounce the crime before the judge. I have 
no more to say, but I can swear that Giulia is the murderess of my 
poor brother.” 

His evidence did not seem to make the least impression on Giulia. 
She maintained the same marble calmness as before. How awfully 
this calm contrasted with the sweet, childish features! The brown 
hands, which she kept close together, were so small and finely shaped 
that I could not possibly imagine them handling the murderous knife. 

P 
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Other witnesses were heard. The blood-spotted skirt was sworn 
to as belonging to Giulia. The knife by which the deed had been 
accomplished, acknowledged to be owned by Giovanni. 

There could be no doubt: Giulia was the murderess of her hus- 
band—even I felt assured of that. But why had she committed this 
terrible crime? I felt a burning interest to learn the solution of the 
riddle. It was impossible not to feel pity for the beautiful young 
creature. I could not think of her being guilty, without having been 
subjected to some terrible injury. 

The judge turned himself towards her, saying : 

‘“‘Giulia, the wife of Saviera, before the sentence is passed, thou 
hast a right to defend thyself, or by a true and sincere confession to 
bring some palliating circumstance to light. What hast thou tosay?” 

‘Nothing !”’ was uttered loud and distinctly by the proud lips. 

“* Dost thou confess to being guilty of the murder?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘ Dost thou feel no repentance for thy horrible deed ?”’ 

For the first time her eyelids were lifted, and showed a pair of 
eyes in which burned a terrible fire. ‘ No!” 

“Dost thou not wish that the crime could be undone, and thy 
husband still alive, and thou not the cause of his death ?” 

‘‘No; were he living I would do it again.” She uttered this in a 
passionate voice quite unlike her former calm, while her eyes 
glistened like flaming fire. She was terrible to look at, in spite of 
her marvellous beauty. 

‘‘How hast thou become so changed!” exclaimed the good old 
judge, and this question could also be read on every face present. 

Her only answer was a bitter, scornful smile. 

“‘ Wilt thou tell us what the cause was of this terrible crime—why 
thou committedst it? Did Giovanni pain thee with jealousy ?” 

“Giovanni jealous!” And she again smiled bitterly. 

“ Hast thou nothing to say that can alleviate the sentence ?” 

‘I wish for no alleviation.” 

“Wilt thou not tell us when the thought of murder first entered 
thy mind?” 

*‘ Only two days before... .” 

‘“« And thou lovedst Giovanni till then?” 

A flaming blush spread itself over her face, and I fancied I saw a 
tear glisten in her eye. ‘She is not so hard, after all,” I thought ; 
but the next instant she was again the same, and icy cold as before. 

‘‘ The sentence will not be passed till a few days hence,” continued 
the judge. ‘‘ Padre Rinaldo will further speak to thee—perhaps he 
will be able to persuade thee to greater sincerity, and something still 
be found out to alleviate the sentence.” 

“‘T have to-day said all I have to say,” was the obstinate reply. 

The judge sighed and shook his grey head. 

‘Conduct the prisoner back to the prison,” said he to the gaoler; 
‘‘she has confessed herself guilty, and this is the last court day, but the 
final sentence will not be passed for some days to come.”’ 

Whilst Giulia went towards the door, with the bearing more of a 
queen than a criminal, the agonised mother started forward and threw 
herself at her child’s feet, embracing her knees. 
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“Oh! Giulia, Giulia, my only one, my sunshine; say but one 
word of comfort before thou goest; say that thou repentest, and the 
Madonna shall forgive thee thy atrocious crime! Say something that 
can lessen thy guilt, and take away one drop of the bitter shame and 
sorrow, and I will press thee to my heart; then thou art still my 
beloved child! Thou wert mad—beside thyself; thou knewedst not 
what thou didst. Alas! when thou as a wee babe wert resting on my 
bosom, when thou as a rosy maiden didst help me, working dili- 
gently ; when thou stoodst a radiant bride—ah me! how could I have 
foreseen what should happen! But whatever thou hast done, I will 
pray day and night for thy soul. Oh, that thou couldst lessen the 
agony, and show us that thou art not so cruel and hard. Tell us, 
Giulia, only tell why thou didst it!” 

During the mother’s passionate speech Giulia had softened by 
degrees, her bosom heaved, there were a quivering of the eyelids and 
nervous twitchings of the lips. She drew her mother quite close, flung 
her arms passionately around her neck, and whispered, what only we 
who were sitting so close could hear : 

“¢ Mother, he sold me!” 

And she fell in a dead faint to the floor. 











On a BMhunvmy. 
——_~~. 


I wovLp not be remembered so 

By friend or stranger, or by foe ; 

I would not that my callous face, 

So withered out of human grace, 
Should tell to gazers there had been 
A man long since of some such mien. 


See, death’s eternal pathos here, 
Wins scarce a sigh, and ne’er a tear ; 
So strangely does this masquerade 
Of deathless death, belie the dead: 
And surely it were all unmeet 

To chance with such a sight to greet 
Some soul that haply understands 
The sadness of the sapless hands. 


Oh, sons of men, it is not wise 
To seek to bide in such a guise 
For centuries on centuries ! 


Were I to wish that unborn men 

Should sometimes think of me, why then, 

I should but wish that tney, like you, 
Should know me by a word or two. M. J. R. 
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Shelley and Poetry. 





THe singular strife of critical opinion as to the value of Shelley’s 
poetry—strife hotter to-day, perhaps, than ever before—might almost 
be said to justify those who define all criticism as a more or less pre- 
tentious expression of individual likes and dislikes, among which no 
canon can ever authoritatively decide. Every famous writer, of course, 
is to some extent disputed over; but such extremities of contradiction 
as are to be found among the comments by leading critics on Shelley 
it would be difficult to parallel in connexion with any other name. 
“When,” says Emerson in his essay on Poetry and Imagination, 
“‘ neople tell me they do not relish poetry, and bring me Shelley, or 
Aikin’s Poets, or I know not what volumes of rhymed English, to 
show that it has no charm, I am quite of their mind.” Mr. Arnold 
has spoken no less emphatically to similar effect, pronouncing the 
selections from Shelley in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury a “ gallery 
of failures.”? But Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, meets all such 
judgments with a body of indignant rejoinder and counter-eulogy 
which, so far as force of language goes, entirely balances the dispraise ; 
and critics of well-earned reputation are found to take his side. Who 
is to judge between such disputants? Are the anarchists of criticism 
to be left free to proclaim that it has no first principles? That can 
hardly be; but it is very evident that to lay down an efficient and 
generally convincing law in the matter will be extremely difficult ; and 
that he would be worse than presumptuous who should now affect to 
dismiss the dispute with a mere verdict on one side or the other. If 
the controversy is to be anything more than a collision of dogmatic 
detraction and hyperbolical praise, it must be conducted with more 
regard to scientific method than has yet been shown in it. It becomes 
plainer, day by day, indeed, that our criticism will have to be syste- 
matised in all directions to meet the needs of a generation with new 
notions on old themes and but a scanty respect for authority ; and the 
most humble enquiries will have to be conducted with some sense of 
the changed conditions if they are to justify themselves. The nature 
of the subject is such, however, that even a restricted study, such as 
our investigation of the truth about Shelley’s poetry, involves the 
raising of wide issues and important principles; which makes the 
undertaking of the would-be systematising critic, confronted by old 
methods and established creeds, a hazardous one indeed. 

It is probable that much of the inflexibility of opposition among 
critics on literary questions is due to their judgments on dead celebri- 
ties having begun to be formed at a time of life when the sympathies 
are much stronger than the critical faculty. Liking for a poet’s 
character and way of thinking determines the attachment of young 
readers rather than deliberate study of his way of writing; and 
these early sympathetic attachments are very apt to preclude the 
fuller and more impartial study when the capacity for it comes. On 
all hands are to be met men who were attracted in their young days to 
Byron or to Shelley or to Wordsworth by something congenial in the 
character and teaching of one or other of these poets, and who at 
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maturity are positively unable to read the favorite old poetry in cold 
blood, so deeply is it associated with early enthusiasm or passion. 
And perhaps in no poet’s case is this sympathetic tradition so potent 
as in that of Shelley. To those who were inspired in youth by his 
passion for liberty and human brotherhood it is apt to seem almost 
heartless to test the old pzeans by unimpassioned critical standards, 
and analyse the language which had once been too dazzling for un- 
moved contemplation. But just such appraisement and analysis must 
be made if the problem about Shelley’s poetry is to be seen in any 
better light than that of prejudice. We must forget our partialities, 
and grant it to be quite an open question whether a poet whose 
thought and life we admire is admirable as poet. And by way of 
helping towards this assumption of the judicial position it may be well 
to remind the Shelleyite that when Shelley drew up a letter of protest 
to the editor of the Quarterly Review after its attack on Keats, he indi- 
cated that he took up a distinctly critical attitude as to his brother 
poet’s works while calling for fair-play. 

‘‘There was no dauger,” he said, aiter claiming considerable 
merit and promise of future excellence for Endymion, ‘that it should 
become a model to the age of that false taste with which, I confess, it 
is replenished ;” and after urging that the greater part of Hyperion 
is ‘‘ surely in the very highest style of poetry,”’ he goes on: ‘‘I speak 
impartially, for the canons of taste to which Keats has conformed in 
his other compositions are the very reverse of my own.” 

Keats, who, says Lord Houghton, ‘singularly enough, never seems 
to have had much personal sympathy” with Shelley, and who criti- 
cised so acutely, might have had something to say as to the faults of 
his champion’s work ; and it is one of the many regrettable things in 
their lives that these two poets, both fated to die young, and linked in 
remembrance as they are, should not have known each other and in- 
fluenced each other’s art as they so well might. Shelley, in all pro- 
bability, would have profited the more. If there is one quality that 
the mass of his verse lacks it is the element of flesh and blood, of the 
‘‘simple, passionate, sensuous,”’ to use Milton’s unforgettable detini- 
tion. Nothing will more clearly bring out the special character of 
Shelley’s poetic thought than a comparison of his longest poem, 
“The Revolt of Islam,” with ‘‘ Endymion,” and of ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound” with ‘‘ Hyperion.” There is cause to suspect that by no 
means all readers of Keats have gone enthusiastically through “ Endy- 
mion ;”’ but how much moré reason is there for doubting whether one 
reader in twenty has scanned every line of ‘“‘ The Revolt of Islam”! 
Both poems are away from human life, but how differently does one 
poet idealise from the other! From the first lines the contrast is 
emphatic. Keats’ foot is firm on the earth, however far his fancy 
may fly: he half turns old dreams into life, with his ardent sense of 
earthly beauty: his pulse throbs through all his singmg: it is the 
poesy of warm-blooded youth, dreaming itself alive in the world’s 
spring-time. With Shelley, the case is almost precisely the reverse. 
Brooding on the present, and inspired by an intellectual idea, he turns 
life into a dream, spiritualising his youth and maiden into phantoms 
who move in a world of abstractions and visions, ‘‘ where the wild bee 
never flew.” 





} 
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Take, again, the poems of ‘‘ Hyperion” and ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” and see how the two singers deal with the stricken Titans. 
‘* Hyperion ”’ misses final success because it lacks action and has only 
a pictorial interest where the form promises something more, and 
because the appeal to our sympathies is faint ; ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” 
has action ; and the preliminary appeal to human sympathy is strong ; 
and yet the figures and the pictures in ‘‘ Hyperion” have much the 
larger measure of definiteness. They are sculpturesque in their 
stillness: while the moving throng in the lyrical drama are of a 
shadowy consistency, abstractions mingling with spirits, and all 
uttering unearthly speech. The vital idea of the poem is embroidered 
with fantasy till it hardly counts with us: if we read on it is because 
we care more for fantasy than for human significance in song. 
Nothing, of course, is thus far decided as to which kind of poetry is 
the more to be commended: we have drawn distinctions, but have not 
considered precedence. It may be, however, that a Shelleyite inter- 
poses to urge that the poet who at once embodies intellectual ideas in 
his verse, and weaves them on the most imaginative backgrounds, is 
superior to him who but partially idealises primary passion and finds 
his inspiration in sense rather than in abstract thought. Shelley, it 
may be claimed, is great, just in virtue of these qualities of ethereal- 
ness and devotion to ideas. Here we face one side of our critical 
problem. 

IT have assumed that Keats, in proportion to his popularity, has 
more readers for his ‘‘ Endymion ”’ than Shelley has for ‘‘ The Revolt 
of Islam,” and so much will probably be granted; but, in any case, 
the question to be considered is as to which poem a cultured reader 
ought to find the better worth reading—Keats being thus contrasted 
with Shelley, it is understood, not with the idea of deciding which is 
on the whole the greater poet, but merely for purposes of elucidation. 
The first point to be examined is that of the comparative attractiveness 
of the verse-forms, and there will, presumably, be no dispute as to 
the movement by couplets being much the freer mode of expression. 
As the question is not which is the finer poet, we will not ask whether 
Keats in his poems in stanza writes better or worse than Shelley, but 
simply note that a poem in the less artificial form seems to he more 
readable than the complex. Shelley tells us in his preface that for 
one thing he has adopted the Spenserian stanza, not because he thinks 
it a ‘‘finer model of poetical harmony” than blank verse, ‘ but 
because in the latter there is no shelter for mediocrity; you must 
either succeed or fail.” Beyond this, however, he was ‘ enticed also 
by the brilliancy and magnificence of sound which a mind that has 
just been nourished upon musical thoughts can produce by a just and 
harmonious arrangement of the pauses” of the stanza. All that is 
clear here is that Shelley felt the elaborateness of the stanza gave it 
a certain prestige apart from the quality of the language; that he 
saw the freer form demanded better work to make it popularly im- 
pressive ; and that he laid great stress on effects of sound. We infer, 
on the one hand, that he has great wealth of diction; but, on the other, 
seeing that he took little more than six months to a poem of 526 
Spenserian and several other stanzas, we suspect that he was not very 
keenly alive to the necessity for finish and concision. And, in the 
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very first stanza of the poem proper, we find that in point of fact he 
attains neither the one nor the other. Here it is :— 


‘* When the last hope of trampled France had failed 
Like a brief dream of unremaining glory, 
From visions of despair I rose, and scaled 
The peak of an aérial promontory, 
Whose caverned base with the vexed surge was hoary, 
And saw the golden dawn break forth and waken 
Each cloud, and every wave—but transitory 
The calm, for sudden the firm earth was shaken 
As if by the last wreck its frame was overtaken.” 


That is a good sample of Shelley’s stanza verse, and it will hardly 
be denied that, spasmodic as is the movement, it is diffuse in expres- 
sion and false in its rhymes. ‘Like a brief dream of unremaining 
glory” is a weak line, and ‘“‘ Whose caverned base with the vexed 
surge was hoary”’ is an unmistakable instance of the process by which 
a poet gets his idea from the need of a rhyme. Then we must read 
“promontory”? and “transitory” to rhyme with ‘“glory;” and we 
note again that the poet is constrained to announce the occurrence of 
an earthquake by the irrational phrase “ transitory the calm,” through 
the sheer necessity of making an effect in sound. Now, by way of 
clearing the ground, it is right that we should ask ourselves for what 
reason we read a poem of this quality—why we should submit to the 
perusal of thousands of demonstrably irrelevant or supererogatory lines 
and to a thousand shocks of mispronunciation or false assonance. It 
is easy to say why we read the poems we feel to be finished in work- 
manship. We get from them the combined pleasures of perfectly 
choice expression and exquisite cadence, and, in the case of their 
being rhymed, harmony of sound. They may express joy or sorrow, 
or they may describe objects or action; in any case our delight is 
essentially one of perfect satisfaction in the manner in which the 
thought is expressed—our special sympathy with the thought being an 
additional factor in our impression. ‘Take any of the familiar felicities 
of English poetry—take Shakespeare’s 


‘* Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” — 


who does not feel here the thrill of recognition of the mexpressible 
fitness of the phrase “‘a sea change,” with its electric suggestion of an 
infinite range of idea, and the perfect development of the thought into 
the ‘something rich and strange,” the poignant note blending into the 
round and perfect chord ! 

It is from masterpieces that we deduce canons of art, and that 
lovely snatch of song will carry us a long way. Two laws are illus- 
trated by it: one, that the finest poetic touches are so by reason of a 
quintessential quality of meaning—a’ peculiar concentration or cen- 
trality of significance. ‘‘ Poetry,” says Emerson, in the essay before 
cited, ‘‘is the perpetual endeavor to express the spirit of the thing, 
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to pass the brute body, and search the life and reason which causes it 
to exist.” That is one way of putting the law that the singer must go 
to the heart of his theme and give us, not cataloquial, but typical 
detail; not facts, but the intensest generalisation—a law which is 
always in danger of being misconceived when incidentally formulated, 
and which we shall have to elaborate later on. Our second law is the 
simple and obvious one that the poet shall have the art to conceal his 
art—that when he uses the form of rhyme his collocation of ideas shall 
never suggest his exigencies. ‘Too much stress cannot be laid on 
this. If the versifier cannot subdue his medium he should leave it 
alone. We have seen that Shelley felt superior poetic quality was 
necessary to success in blank verse; but while that is true, it is also 
the fact that to write fine verse in stanza demands greater effort than 
is needed for fine blank verse. The explanation of the apparent 
contradiction is that “success” is a relative term, depending for its 
value on the taste of readers; and that a poet may “succeed ” with 
an inferior poem in stanza by reason of the prevailing inherited taste 
for rhyme, who would not have obtained general attention for a poem 
without that attraction. To many people mere rhyme gives so much 
satisfaction that they will overlook any number of false notes for the 
sake of the true, and pardon any irrelevances by which the desired 
effect is reached. Such readers make the ‘success” of second-rate 
rhymed verse; but the critic knows that as much preparation and 
skill as go to produce tolerable rhyming poetry would bring forth 
blank verse of a higher quality, though people might not consent to 
read the latter. The final trouble is, however, that not one poet in 
ten will take half the pains to blank verse that he bestows on rhyme, 
the comparative easiness of the form almost invariably seducing them 
into commonness. A poet chooses blank verse for a long poem 
because it is easier than rhyme, and, inspired as he is by a desire to 
minimise his labor, he probably does not even produce good blank 
verse. The whole matter has a curiously paradoxical aspect. Rhyme 
and stanza mean multiplication of difficulty, and yet, the habit of all 
versifiers being to attempt rhyme, on the one hand the art of doing 
the difficult work is positively more frequently acquired than 
that of doing the easier, and on the other the ordinary reader 
will, other things being equal, rather tolerate bad work in the rhyming 
form than insist on purity in combination with simplicity. After all, 
however, it is an unsettled question whether the precision and subtlety 
of meaning, in conjunction with ever-varying cadence, which is 
attained in some forms of blank-verse—for instance, in some poems of 
Mr. Arnold and Walt Whitman—does not constitute as valuable an 
artistic result as even the choicest work in rhyme. 

Applying all this to Shelley, we decide that, seeing he is so far 
content to find his account in the primitive love of rhyme for rhyme’s 
sake as to pad out his longest poem with innumerable far-fetched 
chimes and spurious echoes, and seeing he is thus diffuse throughout 
even in excess of his natural tendency to diffuseness, the work is 
technically inferior. It is difficult to see how any other critical judg- 
ment can be maintained. It may perhaps be urged that every poet 
makes numbers vf bad rhymes, and that constant accuracy is impos- 
sible ; and it may be contended that the poem contains much concise 
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phrasing. To the first plea the answer is that Shelley’s rhyming in 
his longer poems is far below the average work of distinguished poets. 
Spenser, his model, makes far fewer bad shots than he; indeed, if 
Shelley is not so reckless as Mrs. Browning, whose rhyming is out- 
rageously and deliberately vicious, he must be ranked next to her in 
degree of offending among the poets for whom a high rank is claimed. 
Mrs. Browning held that the merest resemblances in sound were as 
legitimate as perfect rhymes—a doctrine concerning which it can only 
be said that it is repugnant to almost all students of poetry; but 
Shelley formulated no such principle, and there is no need to discuss 
it in his connexion. As for his occasional tersenesses, these are for 
the most part as purely fortuitous as any of his rhymes, and moreover 
are rarely noteworthy. He hits on such a phrase as “transitory the 
calm” by sheer stress of verse-form; but triumphs of pregnant ex- 
pression are scarce indeed in ‘The Revolt of Islam.” The one claim 
which can be made for the poem as a piece of poetic workmanship is 
that it at times attains a sonorous and impressive rhetorical quality— 
some of that ‘‘ magnificence of sound” at which the poet aimed. It is 
but fair to quote some of these passages—they are really few. Here 
is one: 
‘“* The Queen of Slaves, 

The hood-winked angel of the blind and dead, 

Custom, with iron mace points to the graves 

Where her own standard desolately waves 

Over the dust of prophets and of kings. 

Many yet stand in her array—‘ she paves 

Her path with human hearts,’ and o’er it flings 

The wildering gloom of her immeasurable wings.” 
Canto IV., Stanza 24. 

Here, be it noticed, force is attained by real intensity of phrase, sound 
rhyme, and fairly natural sequence of ideas—factors the lack of which 
wrecks almost every alternate stanza—along with that steady verbal 
flow which is so often effected in the poem by dispensing with these. 
Another passage might be cited from the fifth stanza of Canto XI.: 


‘* Her lips were parted, and the measured breath 
Was now heard there ;—her dark and intricate eyes, 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death, 
Absorbed the glories of the burning skies :” 


but here the effect is less satisfactory, though it arrests attention. 
Now, if such passages were thrice as numerous as they are, they 
would surely be an inadequate return for all the hours that a faithful 
perusal of the poem occupies, an insufficient offset to the long irrita- 
tion of the wire-drawn phraseology, the vaporous thinking, and the 
intolerable rhymes. Shelley considered the stanza of Spenser ‘“‘a 
measure inexpressibly beautiful’’—an overpitched claim in any case ; 
but how shall a mere set of recurrent cadences support to infinity a 
train of incoherent and intangible ideas? Many people approach all 
celebrated poetry with a certain unquestioning reverence, much as 
pious people listen to a sermon; holding that utterance of this kind 
has a peculiar sanction and must be profitable just because it takes 
this form. Whatever be the origin of the feeling as regards the poets, 
it is emphatically to be cast out in the interest of healthy intellectual 
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life. We must come to a poem as to any other form of human 
utterance, demanding worthy reward. It is simply foolish to spend 
our reading hours in absorbing rhythms and rhymes, unless we are 
all the while obtaining the intellectual food and nerve stimulus of 
finely worded thought or delightful fancy. That it so ministers to us 
is the only excuse poetry can offer for its existence. Why should a 
writer choose the metrical form for what he has to say? That he 
sings because he must, is a plea which will only avail him when he 
clearly does well to sing. If he would stand well in the eyes of 
thoughtful men, he must be able to say that his thought has lost 
nothing of its weight and force in the process of metricising, but has 
gained the charm, the incisiveness, and the memorableness which 
verse can give. What are rhyme and rhythm without these attributes ? 
To prize them for their own sake is playing with toys; the oceupa- 
tion is less respectable on the part of adults than the systematic 
collection of postage stamps. Around us lie all the garnered know- 
ledge of the ages, all the sciences, all the philosophies, all the 
captured beauty of the arts: and ‘yonder all before us lie deserts of 
vast eternity :”’ how shall we answer to ourselves and our children for 
priceless days spent, far from these treasures of our race, listening to 
fantastic jingle, sterile of all sane significance? We can but 
say that we read all the conventionally accepted poetry because 
we heard it was fine; and that our resulting knowledge of its true 
quality is mainly useful as enabling us to preserve from waste of 
time and labor others who have no ambition to be specialists. We 
are able to certify that so much verse merely cumbers library shelves, 
and is no more worth the attention of the general reader, desirous of 
an all-round culture, than it is worth his while, as a student of science, 
to repeat for his own edification all the futile experiments of which 
he finds record in his books. It is the function of the critic thus to 
counsel readers, and if men of letters do not so order their department 
with good will, it will be invaded and the work taken out of their 
hands barbarously enough by workers in other branches of study, 
justly wroth over the disproportionate space still allotted to mere 
elles-lettres in the culture-time of the majority. 
Joun Rosertson. 
(To be continued.) 





A Wild Rose, 





BESIDE the arid ways it blooms, 
The careless, quaint wild rose ; 
Among the brambles and the brooms, 
In wayward grace it grows. 


An untamed waif about the land, 
It blooms for wanderer’s eyes, 
Which only fitly understand 
The graces of its guise. M. J. R. 
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Crue Wontien, 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


By Mrs. ANNE C. EDGREN. 
(Translated from the Swedish original by H. L. B.) 
_—~~.—_ 
CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Bark. 
Mrs. Bark. 
BERTA 
LIZZIE 
WILLIAM, Lizzie’s Husband. 
Mr. LunpDBERG, Clerk in a Bank. 
Louisa. 


their Daughters. 





ACT I. 

(A room Surnished as dining-rooi and parlor. At the back, a door leading 
to the ante-room. Bertha’s room is on the right, the mother’s on the left. On 
the latter side a writing-table, opposite a sofa and a small sewing-table. In the 
middle of the room a large dining-table with parlor chairs around it. At the 
back a sideboard.) 

Mrs. BARK (is sitting on the sofa close toa lighted lamp on the sewing- 
table; she rises and speaks loudly in the direction of Berta’s room on the 
right). Berta, dear, are you not going to bed now? You know you 
promised me not to sit up to-night. 

BERTA (answering inside the room). But the clock has only just struck ten ! 

Mrs. Bark. Yes, but recollect you have been sitting up to two or three 
o’clock these last evenings. 

BERTA (in the doorway). But I have still several sheets to finish. I have 
never had any copying which goes so slowly. Itis such bad writing, and 
you know I promised to let them have all of it to-morrow. 

Mrs. BARK (goes up to her and kisses her on the cheek), Oh, never mind ! 
Only go to bed, and I will call you early. You look so tired, and your 
eyes are quite red. Remember, we may expect Lizzie any moment. She 
will be sorry if you look too used up ! 

Berta. Yes, that true! I shall be so glad to see Lizzie again. 
(Thoughtfully) Tf only William would— 

Mrs. Bark. Oh, Berta, how can you doubt that? Ought he not to be 
glad to see his own wife ? 

BeErTA. Well, yes; but then he ought really to have proposed to her 
himself that she should come. I wish, in any case, that she had not had 
the idea of wanting to surprise him. It would have been better to prepare 
him for it. William has all sorts of whims. Suppose he does not find it 
convenient that she should come, she will not be well received, I am sure! 

Mrs. Bark. Oh, but Berta, you are looking at the black side of things 
to-night, because you are so tired. 

BeErtTA. What time do you think father will come home to-night ? 

Mrs. BARK. Oh, he will be here soon, you'll see! 

Berta. Do you intend to sit up and wait ? 

Mrs. BARK. Yes, of course! You know that! 

Berta. Well, then, I’ll go in and sit down and write again. ((ves 
towards her room.) 

Mrs. Bark. No, Berta, don’t do that! You knowI must wait for your 
father. If he knew that we were all asleep, we shouldn’t know how long 
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he would stop out. He is always so angry with me when he comes home 
and finds me up. And why should he be so, if it weren’t that he feels there 
is some check on him ? 

Berta. It must be a very little check indeed. It was three o’clock 
before he came home last night. 

Mrs. BarK. How do you know that’ There was no light in your 
room. I thought you were asleep. 

BertTA. When you are up, I sleep with one eye open. 

Mrs. Bark (kisses her and shakes her head). Oh, do go now! 

Berta. Yes, mother, if you will go! 

Mrs. BARK. Well, yes—if you will have it. Good night! (Asses her 
and puts out the lamp. They goin different directions, Berta to the left and 
Mrs. Bark to the right. They nod to each other from the door, Berta kissing 
her hand to her mother. The stage is empty aud dark for a moment.) 

Mrs. Bark (enters with a candle in her hand, puts it on the table, steals 
across the room to Berta’s door and looks through the keyhole. She opens the 
door und says reproachfully). But, Berta! Have you sat down to write 
again 

BERTA (comes running out to her and throws her arins round her neck). 
Mother, are you walking about here again like a ghost * (uns back into her 
room and exclaims): Now then, I blow the light out and will undress in 
the dark. 

Mrs. BARK. Well, give me the matches ! 

BERTA (comes to the door laughing). There they are! You may be sure 
I shan’t deceive you now. I havn’t got any more. (//unds her « matchbow, 
kisses her mother and goes into her room, locking the door after her. The 
mother likewise goes into her room and takes the candle with her. The stage is 
again empty and dark for a moment.) 

(Berta comes from her room in the dark, walking softly on tiptoe, dressed in 
a dressing gown, She steals across to the mother’s room and looks through a 
crevice. She knocks.) 

Mrs. BARK (with a scream inside ; opens the door). Berta! How you do 
frighten me! 

Berta. Itisno more than you deserve, when you go and deceive me, 
What does it mean, that you light your lamp and bring out your work. 
Does it mean that you are going to bed ¥ 

Mrs. BARK (comes out with a candle). My dear girl, do let me do what I 
like! Iam so anxious, I cannot go to sleep when your father is out. You 
heard yourself how I screamed when you knocked. I am so nervous, and 
listen to every sound—I—TI can’t help it! 

Berta. Why, you will become quite crazy with all this watching at 
night! Let father play as much as he likes—there is no longer any help 
for that. But this, that you go about here and make yourself ill from 
sorrow and overwork, is a much greater misfortune. 

Mrs. Bark. Oh, I have kept up so long, I suppose I can stand it some 
years yet. And no one knows what a true and patient love can do in the 
long run. 

Berta. Love! He is not worth any more love! 

Mrs. BARK. You are too severe, my child! I believe, of course, you 
really love your father—it would be unnatural if you did not—but you 
should not speak so harshly about him—it pains me so much. 

Berta. I do not care for him! 

Mrs. BARK. Berta—he is your father. 

Berra. I owe him no thanks for that. I cannot love a person only 
because he is my father. I have no affection for one I do not respect. 

Mrs. Bark. That is because you do not quite understand what love is. 
It is easy enough to love those you luok up to; but that love which forgives, 
dear Berta, we all want, you see—and therefore— 
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Berta. Yes, and itis just this forgiving love which rouses my indig- 
nation! If it tended to improve one, it would be another matter, but when 
it demoralises instead Just think, how good—how incredibly kind 
and affectionate you have always been, mother—and do you think father is 
a bit better for it ? 

Mrs. BArk. You know that your father, notwithstanding his many 
faults, has many friends who are very fond of him. He is naturally so 
amiable. 

Berta. Hem! 

Mrs. BARK. Now, you cannot deny that! 

Berta. It is this amiability of his I cannot endure. 

Mrs. Bark. Ah, Berta, but you know how good he really is at the 
bottom. 

Berta. Good! Yes, I know, these people with weak characters are 
always called good. I shall end by at last positively despising all good- 
ness ! 

Mrs. BArk. But your father has really such good intentions. He has 
so often promised me to try to overcome his unfortunate passion for play. 
And I believe he will at last 

Berta. Oh, these promises! these constant lies! 

Mrs. BARK. Berta! It is your father you are speaking of! 

BERTA (embracing her). It’s only for your sake, mother, that I am so 
bitter against him. To see how he treats you—and then see you always so 
good, so tender—to know what such a love as yours is worth and see it 
being torn and trampled upon like—like weeds, which one is in vain trying 
to stamp out. 

Mrs. Bark. You exaggerate it. Your father has never treated me 
badly ! 

BerTA. No!—no,he has not struck you, I believe, but otherwise I do 
not know of any wrong which he has not, with the most amiable appearance 
in the world, committed against you. 

Mrs. BARK. But—Berta! 

(A ring is heard at the front door.) 

Mrs. Bark (startied.) Someone is ringing! It isn’t father, because he 
has a key. Who can it be so late? Surely nothing has happened to 
father—— 

(Berta runs out and opens the door. Mrs Bark listens terrified.) 

BERTA (outside.) William, is that you? You frightened us terribly ! 
(Puts her head through the door.) Mother, dear! It’s William. 

Mrs. Bark. William !—so late! What is the matter ?—Lizzie ’—the 
children ? (Runs breuthless towards William, who is in evening dress, with 
buttoned gloves, etc.) Tell me at once! Whatisit? The children ? 

WittiAM. Bless us—no! If I had had any idea that I should frighten 
you like this I should not have come in. I come from a dinner as you see— 
and as I passed here and saw lights in the ante-room I thought I would just 
look in fora moment. One never knows what to do with oneself here in 
town after a jolly day. One feels too lively to go to bed, and still one does 
not feel up to the mark! (Yawus.) It’s so conveniently arranged here in 
this house that the backdoor is always open. One feels it’s father-in-law 
who is the host here! (Goes to and fro in the room, takes the candle and looks 
at himself in the glass, whistles, sits down, jumps suddenly up again.) By-the- 
bye, I have to give Lizzie’s love. I had a letter from her yesterday. 

Mrs. Bark. Then—then you know perhaps 

(Berta makes signs to her.) 

WILLIAM. What do you mean ? 

Mrs. BARK. Oh—nothing particular—I mean—is she well ? 

WiLuiAM. Yes, of course! She does not appear to suffer from any 
illness but low spirits. But those she is terribly bothered with! Her 
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letters really begin to be tiresome! Always complaints—why do you write 
so seldom ‘—why do you never come home ’—have you forgotten me ?—c., 
&c. She doesn’t know anything about the pleasant life in Stockholm! I 
can tell you there is something else to do here than to sit and write long 
sentimental letters to one’s wife ! 

BERTA. But as that committee of yours is never coming to an end, 
could not Lizzie come up to town on a visit ? 

WILuiaM. And leave the children -—or drag them with her on such a 
long steamboat journey at this time of the year? No, no, Berta; don’t you 
go and put such foolish ideas into her head. 

Berta. If I were in her place, I would come and surprise you. 

WILLIAM. Surprise me! Lizzie would never think of such a thing. 

Berta. Why not ? 

Wiuui1am. She knows I cannot bear surprises. 

Berta. If I had a husband who could not stand surprises, I would just 
on that account 

WILLIAM. Very likely—but fortunately Lizzie is not like you. Besides, 





‘do you think she has money to make such a long journey without my 


permission ? 
BerTA. Has she not got money, when you are so long away ? 
WiturAM. She draws a certain sum from the office every month, but 
not a penny more. I say, Berta, you must help me to buy a really nice 
dress for Lizzie, which I can take home with me. And you must see to its 
being made at a first-rate dressmaker’s—of those who work for the nobility 


‘and the court, you know! 


Berta. But Lizzie doesn’t belong to the nobility. And, besides, does 
she like to pay ten pounds for a dress 

Witi1aM. If she likes? When it is I who pay ? 

BERTA. But she would, no doubt, be glad if she got the money instead, 
and could do with it as she liked. 

Wiii1am. But I should not be glad of anything of the kind, I can tell 
you! I want to see my wife well dressed—I can’t stand these home-made 
toilettes any more, now, when I have been so long in Stockholm. Here the 
ladies are so ‘“‘chic”—oh! (Kisses his hand at her.) 

Berta. I know no one who dresses so tastefully as Lizzie ! 

Witu1aM. Tastefully—that may be—I don’t mean to say that they 
always dress as tastefully here ; but there isa style in it, something piquant, 
smart, you know—down to the very young women at the confectioners’. 
Is father-in-law at home ? 

Mrs. Bark. No, not yet. But he will be here soon. 

Wituiam. I say, my dear mother-in-law, you ought to look after him 
a little. 

Mrs. BARK. Why ? 

WILLIAM. Well, I heard people talking about him to-day at dinner. It 
was said that he for some time had squandered away big sums every night 





‘at gambling. 


BERTA. How is that possible? He has’nt got any more money to lose. 

Witi1amM. He gets into debt of course! And in the end it is your 
mother who has to pay. 

Berta. Oh, but mother can’t! 

Witt1am. She can’t help it. Besides they have guessed for a long 
time that he won’t stop till he has got rid of everything he possesses. 

Berta. He has long ago lost everything he possesses. Now it’s 
mamma’s money, I suppose, that must go! 

WituraM. Oh, well, that is all one. Hasn’t it all been your mother’s ? 

Berta. But the money mamma now has left she has got on the express 
condition that it shall belong to her alone. 

Wruu1am. Oh, what is the use of such conditions now that he is ina 
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fix again? Why, it is plain that as long as there is any money to take 
from—besides—what can you do? ‘Your mother may say no, but for how 
long? She will, in any case, get no peace or rest before she has given him 
every penny. en BEED 

Berta. That may be true. But I have guessed as much, and therefore 
I have some time time ago thought of having recourse to some expedient in 
case of necessity. Mr. Lundberg in the bank has advised me to do so. 

Mrs. BARK. But how can you make a confidant of him on such a 
matter ? 

BERTA. Because he isa good man. We can depend upon him. 

WILLIAM (laughing.) I really do believe Berta has been smitten with 
him. Well, well, you have a remarkable taste, I must say. A greater stick 
I have never known in my days. 

Berta. Stick! Yes, that’s true, he is not so glib as you others: But 
he knows how to act instead. How he works and denies himself everythiug 
for the sake of his mother and sister—it is really great. 

WILLIAM. Great! Bless us. I don’t deny that. But you can’t in any 
case marry a poor man who already has a large family to provide for. 

BeErTA. That is not the least admirable thing about him that he must 
give up for ever every thought of marrying. And that is why I can so 
safely call him my friend and confidant without being misunderstood. 
(Pla yfully.) So you missed your mark that time, my fine gentleman ! 

WILLIAM. Well, well! You intend of course in consequence to live and 
die an old maid. 

BERTA (kissing her mother). I shall never leave mother! But will you 
not both hear my plan? You, mother, must not wait till father comes 
home one fine night and demands that you shall deliver up to him those 
poor, unfortunate bonds, which are absolutely necessary to our existence. 
You shall make them over to me as a gift while I am alive, and I will take 
charge of them and look after them, so father shall have no chance to 
squander them away. 

Mrs. Bark. To you and Lizzie, I suppose you mean ? 

Berta. No, not to Lizzie, (playfully) for she has got a husband. 

Mrs. BARK. Yes, but Berta—— 

WILLIAM (bowing). Thank you—— 

Berta. But you understand of course, William, that if you manage 
this money it would appear as if mother received support from you, and to 
ensure Lizzie’s right I shall make a will at the same time. 

WituraM. No, really? ‘You are altogether too kind! We are exceed- 
ingly obliged to you of course. But don’t you understand that the whole 
arrangement would be a kind of swindle ? 

Berra. Against whom ? 

WILLIAM. Against whom! Against—against—your father, of course. 

Berta. The money belongs to mother. She is in her lawful right to 
do with it as she pleases. When the law at last has done something to pro- 
tect the rights of the wife, you must perforce come and change the law 
again and say that she has no rights. 

WituiaM. Ah, here come these continual paradoxes and fine hair- 
splittings! I don’t go in for that kind of thing! But I suppose you 
understand, in any case, that you would be swindling your father’s creditors. 

Berta. When they entered into gambling with him, they knew very 
well that he did not possess a halfpenny. And they have no right whatever 
to sit and play for mother’s money. 

WiLuraM. Ah, that’s one of these confounded modern ideas, that the 
wife shall have the right to dispose of her own money independent of the 
husband. It’s sheer madness; it will lead to the destruction of family life. 

BERTA. But if the husband gambles away the money of the wife, or 
does what is worse, that does not destroy family life of course ? 
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WILLIAM. No—it need not do that at all! Itis the wife who keeps 
the family together, and as long as she does not forget her duties, the 
husband is sure to find his way home again to the domestic hearth, even if 
he has been a little foolish for a time. 

Berta (holding her hands to her ears). Oh, William, do you not hear 
how it grates on one’s ears?’ Yes, you reason beautifully, you lords of the 
creation. 

WILLIAM (laughing). Oh, well, if I am not so quick-tongued as my dear 
sister-in-law 

Berta. You! I have never in my life had such a glib tongue as you. 
Do you think I could have said all those fine things about family ties and 
the domestic hearth and all the rest ? 

WILLIAM (playfully). Ah, well, to argue with you is toe try and blow 
against the wind. 

Mrs. BARK. I hope you don’t misunderstand her, my dear William. 
She is fighting for me—and she means it well, even if she seems to be a 
little headstrong. 

Wituiam. Yes, I should think she is! Phew, I am all in a heat! Why 
do you mix me up at all in your affairs. Take it all—it’s all the same to 
me! Why all this farce of asking advice of me? Do you for a moment 
care what I say? Do as you like—the madder, the better—I don’t care. 

Mrs. BARK. No, William, you must not be unjust to Berta. You know 
well enough how she has worked and sacrificed herself in these last ye:s, 
how she has denied herself the smallest amusement, the most insignific:1t 
expense for herself, to be able to lighten my cares. (Berta tries to stop her.) 
No, let me speak out! Oh, I know more than you think. I know how you 
long ago were anxious and uneasy lest your earnings should not suffice to 
keep us all, when father had put an end to the trifle we still had left. 
(Turns round to William.) And I recollect how glad, how delighted she 
was when I last year had that small sum of money left to me with right to 
dispose of it as I liked. 

Witiiam. Yes, [remember it too. And I remember I thought at the 
time how very fond my dear sister-in-law was of money. 

Berta. It was a great, great anxiety which was lifted off my mind. 
Oh, how I had pondered how I should be able to increase my earnings with 
just as much as then literally came pouring down from heaven! It was 
exactly what we wanted to be able to live. Butif father now nevertheless 
should get hold of this money and spend it all—oh, it is more than I can 
bear to think of! 

Mrs. Bark. No, no! He shall not do that, my dear girl! Don’t be 
afraid of that! 

Witiiam. No, that would really be a shame, I must confess! Your 
plan is perhaps not so bad after all, my good sister-in-law! You do get 
a bright idea now and then. Yes, speak to your friend in the bank. Good 
night! I shall not, in any case, interfere in the matter, whichever way 
you arrange it! (Takes Berta’s hand.) Is my good lady offended ? 

Berta. That would be of little use indeed! I am sure you would not 
sleep a bit the worse on that account. 

WituiAM. [shall try not to. Good night! ((oves.) 

BERTA (to her mother). We must make haste to get this matter settled. 
To-morrow morning early I go at once to the bank to see Lundberg, and 
to ask him to come here and help us to prepare the deed. 

Mrs. BARK. Are you sure we do not do anybody an injustice, Berta ? 
What the wife possesses belongs also to the husband, you know. 

Berta. No, mother dear, that was the law once, but it does not exist 
any more. You have been left this little capital by your aunt under express 
stipulations—she would never have given it to you if she had thought that 
it would go the same road as everything else. Otherwise she would have 
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given it to charities like the rest of her fortune. But in this case she gave 
it to you alone for your own use, that you should not suffer any distress 
when father had finished all you possessed. 

Mrs. Bark. Yes, Aunt Mallie meant it well enough, but she was not 
married, and did not understand what a marriage really means. She did 
not understand that a wife must help her husband as long as she has any- 
thing ; no laws in the world can alter that. I do not understand laws and 
jurisprudence and all that kind of things, but what at one time has been 
right is, and will be, right, however much you change the laws, 


Berta. Yes, true enough! But what formerly was looked upon as 
right with regard to women was in reality a shameful wrong. Fortunately 
it is no longer the greatest virtue of woman to be like dogs. 

Mrs. Bark. Dogs! Oh, Berta, how 

Berta. Yes, just dogs! The more you beat them the more devoted 
they become. And now that the law of the country has begun to help the 
women to become human beings they cannot even rid themselves of the 
traditions. They will rather take thrashing and hunger than they will be 
without a master. 


Mrs. BARK. You are right, my child! Your mother deserves nothing 
but contempt. 


Berta. You, mother! You are the best being in the whole world—so 
kind, so good ! 

Mrs. BARK. Why don’t you say ‘“‘weak”? You said only just now 
that goodness was nothing else but weakness. 

BeERTA. Don’t mind all my foolish words. I sometimes get so bitter 
when I think of all—but no, don’t let us talk about it now. No, such 
goodness as yours is of quite a different sort. You, dear mother, have a 
sense of justice, and that is worth more than so-called goodness. And just 
on that account you must not agree to let father have this money. You 
will soon understand what a great wrong that would be. I work as much 
as I am able to—you know that—but I alone cannot provide for us all 
three. 

Mrs. BARK. No, no, my own beloved girl. But your father will assail 
me with entreaties and reproaches—it will be hard to resist ! 

BeErTA. But it is just to protect you from this that I want you to give 
up the deeds to me. He will not dare to ask me for them. 

Mrs. BARK. Hush! There is somebody at the door. Can it really be 
father coming home already? Leave me now, Berta—I beg you !—— 

Berta. But I feel inclined to say a word to him. 

Mrs. BARK. No, not on any account. He will only be angry with you, 
and you will gain nothing by it. 

Berta. Oh—that one might only be allowed to speak out for once ! 

Mrs. BARK. Berta—for my sake! I shall only have to suffer for it 
afterwards. 

Berta. Yes, yes—that’s true—good as he is. (Kisses her mother’s 
hands, goes out to the right, but leaves the door a little ajar.) 

(BARK enters at the back. 

Mrs. Bark. Dear me, have you come home already, my friend ? 

Bark (throws his hat ona chair), To-night is the last time I shall ever 
lay. 
Mrs. BARK. Ah, Pontus, if I only could depend on that ! 

Bark. If you can depend upon it! hav’n’t you got my word for it? It 
is my fixed determination ! 

Mrs. Bark. But you have said so many times before, my dear husband ! 

Bark. But don’t you hear, I say it ismy fixed determination. Don’t 
you believe I am aman of my word? Besides I have lost all inclination 
for playing—I have had the most infamous luck. 

Mrs. BARK. What—have you lost ? 
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Bark. Yes. 

Mrs. BARK. Much? 

Bark. Well—that depends upon circumstances ; with my income it is a 
considerable amount ! 

Mrs. Bark. But how have you been able to pay it ? 

Bark. Ihave not been able to pay it, that’s just the misfortune. I 
have been obliged to borrow a little, here and there from good friends. 

Mrs. BARK. But Pontus, you should not have done so. 

Bark. What do you mean? Oh, those dear old fellows, they don’t 
mind it. But now those confounded blockheads have gone and made a 
hash of it; all these driblets have been collected in one hand, and this 
evening that rascal of a Borg comes and presents me a nice little bill. 

Mrs. BARK. Borg! why, that’s your good friend ! 

Bark. Of course he is, a nice fellow, my brave and honorable friend, 
but how can I know that he does not mean to play me a trick? Of course 
I had no idea that my debt had run up to such an amount. 

Mrs. BARK. How much is it then? 

Bark. Oh, a trifle altogether. The disgraceful part of the business is, 
that I must pay it to-morrow. 

Mrs. BARK. To-morrow! why, isn’t Borg very well off? 

Bark. Bah! He! why he has spent all he had, and now that vagabond 
says that he must insist on having the money to-morrow. 

Mrs. Bark. How much is it ? 

Bark. Well,lif you must know, it’s not so terrible—some few thousands 
perhaps. 

Mrs. Bark. Some thousands ? 

Bark. Yes, it’s not very pleasant, I must confess. But it shall never 
happen again. To-night I have been for the last time to that den. 

Mrs. BARK. And where will you get the money from ? 

Bark. (wheedlingly.) Well, I thought my little wife might lend it to 
me; she is a capitalist, you know. 

Mrs. BARK. But you know I have no ready money, only some bonds. 

Bark. Well, they are good enough. I have been thinking I could 
borrow on them in a bank for the present. 

Mrs. BARK. And when will you repay the loan ? 

Bark. Oh, I will pay off a little now and then. 

Mrs. BARK. With what?’ When you have reduced our income, which 
is already little enough. 

Bark. Berta must contribute a little more towards the house. It’s 
only fair—her education has cost me a lot of money. 

Mrs. Bark. Berta has paid for her own education, for the most part. 
And now she contributes all she earns to the house. 

Bark. Well, then she must work a little more, and see and make more. 

Mrs. BARK. She works all the day and sometimes she has to use the 
nights as well. 

Bark. Does she, poor girl? Oh, well—there will be some way out of 
it, you will see. I have been thinking much of getting some work 
myselfi——- 

" Mrs. BarK. My dear 

Bark. What do you mean? 

Mrs. Bark. You know well enough that won’t come toanything. You 
have been thinking of that for the last seven years—ever since we sold 
Lergfors and moved into Stockholm. 

Bark. Yes! But now you will see I will set about it seriously. For 
the present the thing is to get out of this monetary embarrassment. Just 
bring me the papers while we are about it, so that I need not waken you 
when I go out in the morning. 

Mrs. Bark. I have not got them—they are deposited in the bank. 
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Bark. What does that mean? But I suppose you have a receipt for 
them in any case. 

Mrs. Bark. Berta has got it. 

Bark. Berta! What does that mean? Berta! You are really an 
unpardonably weak foolish mother, Julie! I must tell you that plainly! 
You let Berta manage everything, as if she—but on my soul I will—Has 
anyone heard the like? You will just tell Berta to give it back to you at 
once. 

Mrs. Bark. I shall call her! (ves towards the door on the right.) 

Bark (stops her.) No, no!—on no account! I do not want to stand 
here as a supplicant before my lady daughter! You must settle that with 
her alone. But just tell her from me that she had better make no bother 
or scenes about it, because it is not she that rules the house, and that I must 
have the papers at once, to morrow morning early. Good night, my dear! 
(Kisses her.) If you like you can tell Berta that I have decided never to 
play any more. And you may also tell her that I am thinking of getting 
some occupation that I may increase my income. That will please her. 

(Mrs. BARK smiles incredulously.) 

Bark. What—what do you mean ? 

Mrs. BARK. Don’t be angry, my dear. But do you know I cannot give 
Berta that message? She does not exactly believe in your promises. But 
if she saw you proceed to action—that would be another thing. 

Bark. I hope I need not be answerable to my daughter, neither for my 
words nor my actions. There is something so unwomanly about Berta—so 
chilling—so unpleasant. She is, as I always have said, Aunt Mallie all 
over. Now you, my dear, were quite different in your young days—yes, 
and as far as that goes you are to this very day much sweeter than your 
youngest daughter. Lizzie!—now there is something else for you—she is 
like you—she has something truly womanly about her—just like you! 
When will she be here ? 

Mrs. Bark. She could not say for certain. The steamers are so irregu- 
lar in the autumn. 

Bark. Well, well—good night, my dear! Don’t forget what I have 
said—to-morrow morning early everything must be in order. (LHxit to the 
left.) 

' Berra (from the right). Yes, to-morrow morning early everything shall 
be in order. Don’t be afraid, my own dear mother—I will take everything 
upon myself. As long as Iam alive, I shall not suffer him to ruin you. 
(A bell is heard ringing in the anteroom.) 

Mrs. BARK. Was that a ring again’ Oh, Berta, how frightened I am! 
What if they have come now for the money—perhaps they will put an 
execution in the house ! 

BertTA. Now, mother dear, don’t be foolish. (Runs into the anteroom 
and opens « door.) 

(LIzz1E enters in travelling costume. Berta after.) 

Mrs. BARK. Lizzie—is it you, my dear girl? (Embraces and kisses her.) 
My own little girl—how happy I am to have youhere dgain! And Willie, 
where is he? And how is it you come so late in the night ? 

LIZzz1E (speaks very quietly all the time, but is very restless and anxious). 
The steamer has been delayed by fog. I left Willie and the nurse on board 
—I myself was so uneasy—I could not stop on board—I was longing so 
much to see William. 

Berta. Well, why didn’t you go straight home to him? He has only 
gone from here a short time ago! 

Lizzie. From here ¥ ° 

Mrs. BARK. Yes; he came from a dinner party, and just looked in as 
he passed. 

Lizziz. Did he not say where he was going ? 
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Mrs. BARK. We thought he went home. But perhaps he has taken a 
little walk first. 

LizZIE (as before). I have seen him 

Mrs. BARK and BERTA. Have youseen him? Well ? 

Lizzix. He was talking toa woman. Then they parted, and I hurried 
on to overtake bim. It was close to his lodgings. 

Mrs. BARK and BErRTA. Well? 

Lizz1E. When he came to the door, she appeared again. They went in 
together. 

Mrs. BARK. I suppose it was an acquaintance, who lived in the same 
house, my dear child. 

Lizz1z. That was what I thought! I could not think there was any- 
thing wrong, although a terrible dread came over me. I rang the bell. 

Mrs. BARK. Well—didn’t the concierge open the door for you ? 

Lizz1z. Yes—I asked for William 

Mrs. BARK and BerTA. Well? 

LizzIE. Then she answered, there was already one up there—and so she 
called me a ——, and asked me to get away at once or she would send for 
the police—and then she slammed the door in my face. (Long pause.) 

LizziE (as before). I thought of running straight down to the harbor 
and into the water. But then I felt I must leave Willie with you first ! 

Berta. Lizzie, oh! 

Mrs. BARK (embraces her weepingly). My poor child ! 

(Curtain.) 
(To be continued.) 














“Progress and’ Poverty’: 


A Review or THE THEORIES AND Proposats or Mr. 
Henry GEorGE. 
—_——___— 
V.—Txue Tueory or Poverty.— Continued. 


Tere are two more of Mr. George’s arguments against the Malthu- 
sian theory which must not be passed over. They are worthy of note 
and comment, if only for the purpose of showing the lengths of ab- 
surdity to which a man who wields a facile pen may venture without 
discrediting himself with that much-catered-for dunderhead, “the 
general reader.” 

The first of these arguments has the merit—and it is its only merit 
—of being amusing. I could have appreciated it in Mark Twain. In 
a work on political economy—a work which ought to and will influ- 
ence the conduct of men in serious practical concerns—the feelings to 
which it gives rise are impatience and annoyance. ‘Increase of de- 
scendants,” it is argued, ‘‘does not show increase of population. It 
could only do this when the breeding was in and in. Smith and his 
wife have a son and daughter, who marry respectively some one else’s 
daughter and son, and each have two children. Smith and his wife 
would thus have four grandchildren; but there would be in the one 
generation no greater number than the other—each child would have 
four grandparents. And sp this process were to go on, the 
line of descent might constantly spread out into hundreds, thousands 
and millions; but in each generation of descendants there would be 
no more individuals than in any previous generation of ancestors. 
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The web of generations is like lattice-work or the diagonal threads in 
cloth. Commencing at any point at the top, the eye follows lines 
which at the bottom widely diverge; but beginning at any point at 
the bottom, the lines diverge in the same way to the top. How many 
children a man may have is problematical. But that he had two 
parents is certain, and that these again had two parents each is also 
certain. Follow this geometrical progression through a few genera- 
tions, and see if it does not lead to quite as ‘striking consequences’ 
as Mr. Malthus’ peopling of the solar systems.” } 


“‘ This geometrical progression ”’ rests on the false assumption that a 
person must have four grandparents, eight great-grandparents, and so 
on. For this assumption there is no warranty whatever in facts. The 
necessity for having twice as many grandparents as parents is a moral 
one; but even this necessity, which is not a physical one, disappears 
with the next generation. So true is this that the whole human race 
may have descended from a single pair. And the early portion of Mr. 
George’s reasoning is as fallacious as the later. It rests on the assump- 
tion that each human couple produces only two children. If this is 
taken for granted it is very easy to show that ‘‘in each generation of 
descendants there would be no more individuals than in any previous 
generation of ancestors.”” But was it worth while to showthis? One 
has only to vary the assumption to vary the result which follows from 
it. If it be said that Mr. George’s argument proves that, while popu- 
lation remains stationary, a given couple’s descendants multiply, we 
must reply that they are not descendants of that couple only, as they 
would have to be to make the reasoning relevant. In the Malthusian 
theory we start, not from an arbitrary assumption, but from a demon- 
strable physiological fact—that, in the absence of all checks to its 
exercise, the fecundity of human beings is such that they would at 
least double at each generation. The result of the unchecked opera- 
tion of that cause is thus calculated, and it is shown that the number 
is such, after a comparatively few generations, as cannot be accommo- 
dated on earth. Moreover, long before any such time arrives, the 
productiveness of human labor is progressively lessened by the neces- 
sity of recourse to inferior soils and less productive natural agents 
generally. This necessity may be counteracted by progress in the 
arts of life; but it is, nevertheless, a dread reality. Progress in the 
arts gets used up in this way, instead of adding to our wealth or 
increasing our leisure. 

Strange to say, Mr. George recognises this; and his attempt to 
answer it is the second of the two arguments which I have proposed 
to criticise. ‘‘ Even if the increase of population,” he argues, ‘does 
reduce the power of the natural factor of wealth, by compelling a 
resort to poorer soils, etc., it yet so vastly increases the power of the 
human factor as to more than compensate. Twenty men working 
together will, where nature is niggardly, produce more than twenty 
times the wealth that one man can produce where nature is most 
bountiful. The denser the population the more minute becomes the 
subdivision of labor, the greater the economies of production and 
distribution, and, hence, the very reverse of the Malthusian doctrine 





1 ¢ Progress and Poverty,”’ pp. 78, 79. 
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is true, and, within the limits within which we have any reason to 
suppose increase would still go on, in any given state of civilisation a 
greater number of people can produce a larger proportionate amount 
of wealth, and more fully supply their wants, than can a smaller 
number.” 

This fallacy has not even the merit of novelty. It is simply that 
of Bastiat'—a writer who, though wide as the poles asunder from Mr. 
George on his cardinal point, private property in land, resembles him 
in his constant invocation of heaven-appointed harmony, his eloquence, 
and his liability to be intoxicated by his own rhetoric. 

It is quite true that the increase of population enables the producers 
to divide and classify their labor, with the result of increasing the 
effectiveness of that labor; and this is, so far as it goes, a set-off 
against the necessity of recourse to inferior natural agents. But how 
far does it go? Mr. George’s loose assertion that it more than com- 
pensates is not a sufficient basis for a scientific argument. That he 
may have observed something of the sort in the early history of 
California we do not deny. At an early stage in the settlement of a 
country, when land of good quality is plentiful and population is so 
sparse as to put an insuperable difficulty in the way of the main steps 
in the division of labor, it is undoubtedly true that the increase of 
population brings with it increased productiveness. But the chief 
advantages to be reaped in this way are soon reached; and, when 
this point has been attained, the advantages resulting from a further 
subdivision of labor grow less and less, while the disadvantage of 
further depressing the margin of cultivation becomes greater and 
greater. d there is another, and a very important, consideration 
which tells in the same direction. There is no need for England or 
France to increase their population in order to attain such benefits as 
may result from a more minute subdivision of employments. The 
same result may be attained by increased facilities of transport, and 
abolition of the artificial obstacles which man has placed in the way of 
the exchange of wealth. Manchester requires not that the market for 
her goods should be within the limits of the United Kingdom. The 
arms of its industry reach all over the habitable globe. Improved 
means of communication and less custom-house interference will give 
the means for further classifying and increasing the productiveness 
of man’s labor, without more than nullifying this good by multipli- 
cation of our numbers. 

I hope I have said sufficient to show that limitation of population 
is a condition of human progress. The astonishing thing is that Mr. 
George acknowledges that they vary with one another, though he 
thinks that the limitation is a spontaneous effect of intellectual and 
social progress, and that the progress does not result from the limita- 
tion. ‘That besides the positive and prudential checks of Malthus 
there is a third check which comes into play with the elevation of the 
standard of comfort and the development of the intellect, is pointed to 
by many well-known facts. The proportion of births is notoriously 
greater in new settlements, where the struggle with nature leaves little 
opportunity for intellectual life, and among the poverty-bound classes 
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~See ‘‘ Harmonies of Political Economy ”’ (Stirling’s translation), p. 424. 
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of older countries, who in the midst of wealth are deprived of all its 
advantages and reduced to all but an animal existence, than it is 
among the classes to whom the increase of wealth has brought inde- 
pendence, leisure, comfort, and a fuller and more varied life. This 
fact, long ago recognised in the homely adage, ‘a rich man for luck, 
and a poor man for children,’ was noted by Adam Smith, who says it 
is rot uncommon to find a poor half-starved Highland woman has 
been the mother of twenty-three or twenty-four children, and is every- 
where so clearly perceptible that it is only necessary to allude to it. 
If the real law of population is thus indicated, as I think it must be, 
then the tendency to increase, instead of being always uniform, is 
stiong where a greater population would give increased comfort, and 
where the perpetuity of the race is threatened by the mortality 
induced by adverse conditions, but weakens just as the higher develop- 
ment of the individual becomes possible and the perpetuity of the race 
is assured.” 

Is it not astounding that a man of Mr. George’s ability should not 
be able to see that this is not “‘ a third check,” not something “ besides 
the positive and prudential checks of Malthus,” but is the prudential 
check itself ? . D. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET. 


Tne idea most commonly associated with the mention of this insect is 
that of its merry chirp by the fireside. But in truth it seems very 
wearisome to me—that everlasting squeak, squeak, squeak ; and if it 
be true, as I suppose it is, that these are the amatory expressions of 
the creature, why, his love-making must be an awfully monotonous 
thing. Perhaps he stridulates, though, in the very wantonness of 
aninal spirits and of superabundant leisure—to relieve himself from 
ennut and its accompanying evils. If he were of the class of philan- 
thropists who have a mission in life, and who bore everybody with it, 
he might be more obnoxious than he actually is. Better listen to that 
light ¢ love monody than to the drearier tap, tap of the mailed head 
of the leath-watch beetle, who is supposed by some wise folks to have 
a missbn of a very grave character indeed. 

“Tie cricket chirping on the hearth” conveys the idea of some- 
thing atin to the song of birds, melody produced by the organs of the 
mouth, an idea which is incorrect when applied to insects. The 
cricket ¢ridulates by means of the wing-eovers, the tegmina. We 
observedthat the cockroach had two pairs of wings, the posterior pair 
being the true membranous organs of flight, the anterior being the 
wing-covirs, the counterparts of the elytra in the true beetles. Cor- 
responding organs occur in the cricket, but it is to the tegmina or 
anterior pir that we wish to invite attention. 

These vings are reticulated with very stout veins, the reticulations 
including 1ollow spaces of various sizes between them. At about a 
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third of the distance from the base of the wing, one of these horny 
ridges runs in an oblique direction across the wing. That ridge under 
a high magnifying power is seen to differ from the others in this— 
that it is serrated or notched like a rasp. Both wings are identical in 
structure, and the stridulation is produced as follows: The insect 
raises the wing covers, and bringing the rasp of the one over a smooth 
horny ridge on the other imparts a rapid and tremulous motion to 
them both. The rapid scraping of the rasp, the natural resonance of 
the horny texture of the wings themselves, aided by the sound-traas- 
mitting power of the inter-veined spaces and a hollow air chamber 
underneath, combine to produce the loud and harsh stridulation of the 
creature. First, the rasp of one wing cover, then that of the other, 
are successively brought into play, with unwearied persistence, aad 
almost automatic regularity. 

This faculty of stridulation is a sexual distinction, the males only 
possessing it in most of the species where it exists. The methods by 
which it is produced vary also; in the locust tribe for instance the 
action of the wings cannot be alternated, but the left wing only 
possesses the rasp-like process, while in the grasshoppers it is the leg 
which is notched and which is scraped over the wing covers. The 
Cicadee on the other hand produce their loud music by the expulsion 
of air from the trachea acting upon a pair of valve-covered cavities. 
Some people like this monotonous music. Scaliger, it is said, was 
accustomed to keep crickets in a box for his amusement; the Chinese, 
like the ancient Greeks, are so fond of listening to the sounds pro- 
duced by certain of the Cicade that they keep them in cages for their 
entertainment. Mr. Darwin says that the stridulation of some of the 
locusts can be heard at the distance of a mile. He describes one of 
the order inhabiting North America as ‘mounting on the upper 
branches of a tree, and in the evening beginning his noisy babble, 
while rival notes issue from the neighboring trees, and the groves 
resound with the call of ‘ Katy-did-she-did’ the livelong night.” 

The Cricket (Gryllus domesticus), belongs to the same tribe as the 
locusts and grasshoppers—the tribe Saltatoria, or leapers, of the order 
Orthoptera. These are classed together, because of the leaping 
just named; besides which they bear a very close resemblance t) one 
another in outward form. We meet here with a development cf the 
hind leg similar to that which we found in the flea—an eno-mous 
femur, combined with great length, and powerful muscles. The 
leap is performed by a doubling up of the lower and upper portions 
of the limb (tibia and femur) against each other, followed by : sharp 
straightening of the parts. The same sharp spines which we o)served 
in the tibiee of the cockroach are present here also, as well as the 
pair of claws or hooks which terminate the tarsi or feet, inparting 
the necessary breadth and steadiness and clinging power to those 
organs. 

e The head and jaws are strongly developed in the crickets more so 
than in their neighbors the cockroaches; yet with some slight varia- 
tions in their minute anatomy, the type remains the sane. The 
antenne are very similar in character, those of the cricket leing how- 
ever of a lighter hue, and somewhat more hairy than those d the cock- 
roach. Like the cockroach too, and the bug, the criccet passes 
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through no inactive stage of existence after leaving the egg, but 
simply increases in bulk, and in maturity of structure. 

The cricket tribe furnishes a good illustration of the insect ovi- 
positor. It is, as its name implies, the organ by means of which the 
eggs are deposited in the niches most fitting for their incubation. It 
is variously modified in the different tribes wherein it occurs. A very 
well-known form gives, ‘by the serrations of its blades, the distinctive 
name of ‘“ saw flies” to a whole family of the Hymenoptera. In the 
cricket, this instrument, which appears to the unassisted eye as a simple 
organ, is found to consist, when dissected out, of four parts, each ex- 
tremely thin and lance-like, along one edge, but thickened up and 
horny upon the other. Piercing organs in the first place, they form 
also, by their coalescence, a tube for the passage of the eggs. It is 
this ovipositor which, modified, becomes the “ sting ”’ in the Hymenop- 
tera, the bee and wasp tribes. 

There are two or three portions of the minute anatomy of the 
cricket which are favorite objects with microscopists. One is the so- 
called ‘‘tongue,” really a part of the fleshy labium or lower lip, 
remarkable for the beautifully wavy, ribbed, radiating bands, with 
which it is striped. Another is the enlargement of the intestinal canal 
ealled the ‘‘ gizzard.” This follows immediately after the crop, and 
is atriturating organ preceding the true stomach. Cutting it open 
and placing it under the microscope, it is seen to be armed internally 
with regular rows of sharp horny teeth, formed of the chitinous 
substance which goes to compose the harder portions of insect anatomy. 
It is an interesting organ, and will repay a little trouble incurred in 
cleansing and mounting. Its symmetrical provision for grinding and 
masticating reminds one very forcibly of the tiny palates of the slugs 
and snails, with their myriad rows of hooked teeth, so sharp and so 
beautiful in their regularity. It would be an interesting study to 
indicate the early origin and the development of an organ of this 
kind, to trace in different types the gradual thickening of the lining 
membrane.of the digestive canal, and the development of regular and 
highly specialized rows of triturating teeth. 

One’s curiosity is greatly aroused on noting the marked differences 
in insect structure and function. Among the insect tribes how varied, 
for instance, the developments of the limbs. The pads of the flies, 
the claws of the land beetles, the fringed limbs of the aquatic forms, 
the suckers of the Dytiscus, the combs of the spide.s, and the pro- 
portions of different parts, result from the habits and instincts of the 
tribes in which they occur having remained invariable in the main 
through myriads of ages. The difficulty is not to trace the develop- 
ment of a departure from the more ancient type, but to discover its 
incipient stages. Yet, in relation to our cricket family, it is not 
difficult to conceive how the possession of the leaping faculty in some 
slight degree may have enabled certain individuals of the straight- 
winged type of insects to escape predatory foes to which less favored 
members fell victims. Assuming such “ survival” to have happened, 
the after and more perfect development of that faculty becomes 
chiefly a question of lapse of time. But in point of fact the insects 
which leap are comparatively few, so that the faculty does not seem 
to have been so easy of development as we might imagine, compared 
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for example with the flying, swimming, and running capacities. Yet 
in the Elater, or skip-jack beetles, there is a structural peculiarity, 
the genesis of which is far more difficult to aecount for. They also 
leap, but not with the aid of their limbs, for they are so short as to 
be incapable of assisting the insect to right itself if thrown upon its 
back. But the first thoracic segment, the prothoraz, instead of being 
permanently united to the second segment (mesothorax), is connected 
therewith by a sort of loose tenon and mortice arrangement quite 
unique in insect anatomy, and forming a division in the thorax as 
well defined as that which usually exists between thorax and abdomen. 
The insect when about to spring bends its body upwards until the 
prosternum (the tenon) is quite clear of its corresponding recess in the 
mesothorax ; then suddenly relaxing its muscles, it allows the tenon to 
return to its place with such force that the insect is thrown violently 
into the air. 

How, again, we may be disposed to wonder did the crickets and 
grasshoppers become possessed of that strong stridulating rasp in its 
embryonic form? ‘The wings of the cockroaches and crickets are 
very much alike in appearance, each of a leathery consistence, each 
reticulated in much the same fashion; yet the rasp, so strongly 
developed in the one, is absent in the other. Some accidental thick- 
ening, some slight corrugation in some primeval form or forms, must 
have determined this departure, and once acquired, its subsequent 
strengthening and growth is easily understood. We must not forget 
when we are disposed to magnify the difficulties incidental to the 
inauguration of an incipient anatomical structure that these develop- 
ments are mere isolated survivals out of thousands, possibly millions, 
of minute variations which have never survived long enough to become 
well marked. 

But there are some peculiarites of structure the reason of the 
development of which is obvious enough. A most striking instance 
occurs in a near relative of the instinct whose anatomical distinctions 
have given rise to these remarks. I refer to the mole cricket 
(Gryllotalpa vulgaris), a creature which by the long-continued 
practice of burrowing in the soil has acquired enormous muscularity 
about the fore-legs and thorax. Their tibiw, instead of being mere 
slender shaft-like forms, are flattened at their extremities into broad 
triangular shaped plates, terminating in four sharp spines. The tarsi, 
short and thick, placed on the internal margins of the tibiee, complete 
the equipment of this most efficient burrowing apparatus. The 
thorax, as we should expect, is of strength proportionate to that of 
the limbs themselves. There are many insects which burrow besides 
the mole cricket, but none possess so remarkable and outré a develop- 
ment, and in this case, one out of many which might be instanced, 
the sequence of cause and effect is plainly discernible. 

And here we part company with our merry cricket, who has been 
leading our thoughts away into far-off wanderings. We rather like 
him in his homely suit of russet brown, and would not readily vote 
him a nuisance as we would his cousin, the cockroach. Still, if he 
becomes too noisy a bore we must do with him as with the cockroach, 
tempt him to his death through the medium of his drinking propensi- 
ties, by setting near his haunts a basin of sweetened beer or treacle. 
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At least we may consider it a fortunate thing that the little crickets of 
our kitchens can be so readily extirpated, while the locusts, their 
relatives, increase so marvellously as to darken the heavens by their 
numbers, and to leave the country over which they pass shorn of every 
green thing. J. Horner. 








Che wenullerman, 





AYE! aye! sir, the water looks murky ; 
A river’s a curious sight ; 
No wonder that strangers seem shirky, 
And dread to be near it at night ; 
Sit astarn, sir, come past me, there, steady ; 
If you wouldn’t mind holding the lamp ; 
Begins to feel wintry a’ready ; 
Cold? Aye sir; feels chilly an’ damp. 


Been long on the river? Why, bless you! 
I was suckled an’ weaned on the quay ; 

Sit still, sir, there’s naught to distress you ; 
The river’s a mother to me; 

I sat i’ the boat long o’ father, 
Fifty years since, or near about that ; 

You can land near the bridge if you'd rather ; 
Sommat floating? It’s only a cat. 


You're right, they are not always cats, sir, 
As floats in the river at night ; 

Why, just ’bout this place we are at, sir, 
I’ve seen many a terrible sight ; 

Young women, sir, winsome and pretty ; 
Bad husbands an’ fathers, sir, aye! 

Driven to it, poor things, it’s a pity 
That a girl for a devil should die. 


Well I knows a young woman near me, sir ; 
Her husband’s a demon for drink ; 
Til treat her? You ask why, dear me, sir, 
She is used like a dog, I should think ; 
Poor Sally! she works all the day, sir, 
For bonnie wee Bet; that’s the bairn, 
An’ he’s allus roamin’ away, sir, 
Adrinkin’ near all she can earn. 


Want a match? In the pouch o’ my jacket 
You'll find one, that’s it, t’other side ; 
Heard a splash, sir? You must be mistaken, 
It’s only the lash o’ the tide ; 
Thank you, sir. Back to-morrow? All right, sir! 
Give a whistle, I’ll not keep you long; 
Be careful, here, gi’e me the light, sir, 
Through that gateway, you cannot get wrong. 
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Hold hard while I pull her up closer, 

Stop a bit, hold the lamp, sir, what’s that ? 
Beg pardon! I got on your toes, sir, 

Look, look, there’s a shawl an’ a hat! 
Another bad job I’m afeard, sir, 

Two on ’em all ghastly an’ wet, 
A mother, poor thing! an’ her babby, 

Good heavens, its Sally and Bet! 


JOHN ROWELL WALLER. 























Ir the natives on the West Coast of Africa had any one to efficiently tell 
their story through the public press, English readers might, perhaps, be 
startled to learn that a kind of war has been going on for some time in the 
Boom, Bompehand and Kittam countries. There are semi-fortified island 
towns from which marauders, encouraged by British traders, sally out and 
rob, kidnap, and murder. The British traders supply the robbers with arms 
and ammunition, share the plunder, and claiming to exercise dominion over 
part of the riverway between British Sherboro and Mocabay, these British 
traders actually employ Africans to seize, or connive at, and arrange the 
seizure of goods belonging to independent traders carried up the river in 
canoes. 


THE agitation continues through the country against the rejection of the 
Franchise Bill, and the feeling increases in favor of the abolition of the Lords. 
The counter Conservative gatherings in support of the Lords are poorly 
manipulated. In the Riding School, at Hatfield, ont of some 600 listeners 
fully one-third were Radicals. In nearly all the Franchise demonstrations 
held in large centres there have been strong expressions in favor of North- 
ampton, and this, despite the hindrance shown by moderate Liberals to any 
attempt to bring the matter forward. 


IT is said that certain high personages do not approve too much agitation 
against the Lords, and so pressure not to be too extreme is put upon Mr. 
Gladstone and upon the Cabinet and upon Liberal organisations. The ques- 
tion is, are the Radicals strong enough and firm enough to compel the Libe- 
rals to be serious? Mr. Gladstone at Midlothian said: ‘I look with reluc- 
tance to entering upon questions of organic change in the Constitution of 
this country, unless and until the moment comes when I can no longer deny 
their necessity. I do not believe that the House of Lords has as yet placed 
itself in a position of irretrievable error. I believe it to be possible that it 
may go back—and may go back with dignity and with honor.” And Radi- 
cals should answer seriously and firmly that the House of Lords has sinned 
too often to be allowed to escape punishment by merely going back. The 
London Clubs have taken into their own hands the matter of the proposed 
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October demonstration in Hyde Park, and a fully attended delegated meet- 
ing convoked by the Combined Political Committee of the Chelsea Clubs 
dealt with the matter in business fashion. The federation of the various 
political working men’s clubs is a hopeful sign. One of the first-fruits of 
the federation of the Hackney Clubs was the grand demonstration in Vic- 
toria Park, in which the whole money expenditure was under £20, the men 
not only working gratuitously but meeting the outlay amongst themselves, 


THE attempt to steal Tonquin is attended with serious danger to the 
stability of a Republican form of government in France. Without any 
formal declaration of war, Admiral Courbet by way of ‘‘reprisal” bom- 
barded Foochow, and the Times correspondent, present during the action, 
rebuked the bombardment as excessive and unnecessary. The Parisian 
journals reply that it was no worse than the English bombardment of Alex- 
andria. Both the rebuke and the rejoinder are right, the bombardments of 
Alexandria and Foochow are equally shameful. The resignation of General 
Millot, on the nominal ground of ill-health, has probably been forced from 
Paris because he blamed Dugenne, the French officer whose precipitate action 
at Bac Le provoked there a disastrous conflict. A strong anti-English feel- 
ing — which has been growing in France ever since our ill-judgedj inter- 
meddling in Egypt—has recently found vent in Paris. The worst of civilised 
nations indulging in huge armaments is, that there is always the temptation 
to find excuse for war. The best feeling in France as expressed by’Za 
Nouvelle Revue and the Revue des Deux Mondes is opposed to the conduct of 
hostilities against China not only without any declaration of war on the 
— of France, but with clear misstatements by M. Ferry as to the conduct 
of China. 


Lorp NorTHBROOK and Lord Wolseley have gone to Egypt by way of 
Vienna, and great expenditure is being incurred. For what? It is clear 
that General Gordon might have left Khartoum over and over again during 
the past six months. The Mahdi who was going to sweep down on Cairo 
twelve months ago is still in nebulous regions. Osman Digna or someone 
else fights intermittently near Suakim. I suppose it will end in our stealing 
Egypt; English people seem so careless of honor and conscience in dealing 
with weaker nations. As we go to press it seems clear that Lord Wolseley 
is to be provided with much larger forces than were originally announced, 
and it is not easy to put any limit to the extent of our responsibilities. 


In Belgium the Clerical movement to control education has been met 
by @ pacific but enormous Liberal demonstration praying the King not to 
give his assent to the measure. The Clerical counter-manifestation was a. 
failure, and was accompanied by considerable rioting. 


In Russia there has been a renewal of anti-Jewish riots near Kovno, and 
some exhibitions of renewed Nihilistic activity. 


In Austria there is much alarm at the progress of Socialism, the 
Austrian police authorities striving to persecute it out of existence, and of 
course lamentably failing. 


In Holland M. Van Houten has proposed the abolition of the Parlia- 
mentary oath. 


THE report of the Crofters’ Commission has been emphasised by what 
even the 7'imes describes as a genuine Crofters’ demonstration, at Ding- 
wall. ‘‘ More land,” and ‘“‘ Down with deer forests,” are two cries which 
involve the claim for the repopulation of the Highlands, and seem likely to 
be heard pretty often during the next twelve months. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
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TuE fifty-fourth annual meeting of the British Association was opened at 
Montreal on August 27th, some eight hundred members having travelled 
thither from England. The most liberal hospitality is being shown by the 
Canadians, who have arranged excursions to Majara, to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and to other places of interest, while receptions and festivities of 
every kind fill up all moments not devoted to sterner duties. The i inaugural 
address was delivered by the President, Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., etc., and 
it is perhaps to be regretted that a biologist, instead of a physic ‘ist, should 
not have been followed the outgoing President, Professor Cayley, in the 
chair. It is time that the sciences which deal with living things should 
again be offered homage through one of their ablest students, instead of 
honor being done only to the mathematical side of science. The curious 
twist which seems to lead the pure physicist into superstition was evidenced 
at the close of Lord Rayleigh’s address; no great modern biologist could 
have said: ‘‘ Many excellent people are afraid of science as tending towards 
Materialism. That such apprehension should exist is not surprising, for 
unfortunately there are writers, speaking in the name of science, who have 
set themselves to foster it.” The words of Professor Tyndall, his prede- 
cessor in the chair, should have taught Lord Rayleigh modesty. 





Str W. THomson, as President of the Mathematical and Physical 
Science Section, delivered an able and interesting address on ‘‘Steps to- 
wards a Kinetic Theory of Matter.” Sir Henry E. Roscoe, President of 
the Chemical Science Section, gave an opening discourse on the general 
progress of ager between 1848 and 1884, which will well repay the 
careful reading of the chemical student; while perhaps a larger number 
will turn with interest to the address of Mr. Moseley, F.R.S., on biology. 
Mr. Moseley devoted himself to the ‘‘consideration of some deep-sea 
biological questions,’ and none is more competent to deal exhaustively with 
such problems. (A full report of these addresses will be found in Nuture 
for August 28th.) 





ONE of the most interesting speeches was that delivered by Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, President of the newly-constituted section of Anthropology. Dr. 
Tylor took his audience to the ‘‘ old sandy beach of the Thames near Cray- 
ford, thirty-five feet above where the river now flows two miles away in 
the valley. Here,” he said, ‘‘ we are on the very workshop floor where 
paleolithic man sat chipping at the blocks of flint which had fallen out of 
the chalk cliff above his head. There lie the broken remains of his blocks, 
the flint chips he knocked off, and which can be fitted back into their 
places ; the striking stones with which the flaking was done; and with 
these the splintered bones of mammoth and tichorhine rhinoceros, possibly 
remains of meals. Moreover, as if to point the contrast between the rude 
paleolithic man who worked these coarse blocks, and apparently never 
troubled himself to seek for better material, the modern visitor sees within 
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fifty yards of the spot the bottle-shaped pits dug out in later ages by 
neolithic man through the soil to a depth in the chalk where a layer of good 
workable flint supplied him with the material for his neat flakes and trimly- 


chipped arrow-heads.” 





DEALING with ‘‘the comparison of peoples according to their social 
framework of family and tribe,” Dr. Tylor showed that the matriarchal 
system prevails among many American Indian tribes, and he tells us: ‘It 
was through becoming an adopted Iroquois that Morgan became aware of 
this system, so foreign to European ideas, and which he supposed at first to 
be an isolated peculiarity. No less a person than Herodotus had fallen into 
the same mistake over two thousand years ago, when he thought the 
Lydians, in taking their names from their mothers, were unlike all other 
men. It is now, however, an accepted matter of anthropology, that in 
Herodotus’ time, nations of the civilised world had passed through this 
matriarchal stage, as appears from the survivals of it retained in the midst 
of their newer patriarchal institutions. For instance, among the Arabs to 
this day, strongly patriarchal as their society is in most respects, there 
survives that most matriarchal idea that one’s nearest relative is not one’s 
father but one’s maternal uncle; he is bound to his sister’s children by a 
‘closer and holier tie’ than paternity, as Tacitus says of the same concep- 
tion among the ancient Germans. Obviously great interest attaches to any 
accounts of existing tribes which preserve for us the explanation of such 
social phenomena. Some of the most instructive of these are too new to 
have yet found their way into our treatises on early institutions; they are 
accounts lately published by Dutch officials among the non-Islamised clans 
of Sumatra and Java. Among these people not only kinship but habitation fol- 
lows absolutely the female line, so that numerous dwellers in one great house 
are all connected by descent from one mother, one generation above another, 
children, then mothers and maternal uncles and aunts, then grandmothers 
and maternal great-uncles and great-aunts, &c. There are in each district 
several sukw or mother-clans, between persons born in which marriage is 
forbidden. Here then appear the two well-known rules of female descent 
and exogamy, but now we come into view of the remarkable state of society, 
that though marriage exists, it does not form the household. The woman 
remains in the maternal house she was born in, and the man remains in his; 
his position is that of an authorised visitor; if he will he may come over 
and help her in the rice-field, but he need not; over the children he has no 
control whatever, and were he to presume to order or chastise them, their 
natural guardian, the mother’s brother (mamak), would resentit as an affront.” 
The whole of Dr. Tylor’s address is so interesting that I trust he may reprint 
it as a pamphlet. 





It is stated that a method of steering balloons has been discovered. The 
rudder and propeller are worked by electricity, and the balloon was driven 
right against the wind in its trial trip. Captain Renard is the inventor, 
and we see that a German officer claims to have made a similar discovery. 


CHOLERA has spread into Italy, despite the strict quarantine enforced, 
and Naples is suffering severely. It is said that the ‘filth of the lower 
quarters and the defective draining of the town generally, make Naples a 
hot-bed of typhoid, and furnish all the conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of cholera.”” The same disease has broken out in Spain, in the province 
of Alicante. One death occurred in London, which was returned by the 
medical man as ‘‘ Asiatic cholera, six hours,” but after careful investigation 
it was found to be only a severe case of ordinary English cholera, which had 
begun thirty hours before death. 
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THE British Archeological Association held its forty-first annual meeting 
last month at Tenby. Tenby is surrounded by objects attractive to the anti- 
quarian mind, such as cromlechs, barrows, Druidical remains, etc. The 
Bishop of St. David’s was the president. 





A cuRIous youth is now in London, passing through it on his way to 
America, where he is to be exhibited by Mr. Barnum. ‘His peculiarities 
are an extraordinary growth of silky fair hair, especially on the face, and 
an equally extraordinary deficiency of teeth. The growth of hair on the 
face, especially about the eyes, nose, and ears, strongly suggest the aspect 
of a terrier, and the position of his four teeth also suggests the resemblance 
toa dog. Professor Virchow, of Berlin, it is said, has likened him to the 
terrier monkey. The name bear-man has been given to the boy to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, a man with similar peculiarities, who some 
ten years ago was exhibited on the Continent as ‘the dog-man.’ According 
to his guardian, a Mr. Forster, the father and this lad, then about two 
years old, were discovered in one of the Russian Government forests. The 
man, who is now dead, was a thorough savage, and nothing could be ascer- 
tained from him to throw light on his antecedents or the history of the 


‘boy. The lad has been given the name of Theodor Jewtichejew. He is of 


an amiable disposition, and is quick to learn. He has received some educa- 
tion in St. Petersburg. He speaks German, and knows a few words of 
French and English. He dances and plays the concertina, and is greatly 
delighted when he evokes applause. At the American Hotel, St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, Theodore is to be seen by doctors, anthropologists, 
who may be interested in him, and others invited by his guardian, but his 
first public engagement is to be in America with Mr, Barnum.” 





THE obituary for the month includes: Mr. H. G. Bohn, aged 98, the 
world famed publisher and bibliographer; Dr. James Collis Browne, aged 
66, the inventor of chlorodyne; Mr. E. A. Ray, Assistant Keeper of the 
Printed Books, British Museum ; Mr. John Aitken, a well-known geologist ; 
M. Barral, the eminent chemist, and the executor of Arago, Humboldt, and 
Count Gasparin, aged 65; George Bentham, F.R.S., F.L.S., the famous 
botanist, aged 83. ANNIE BESANT’. 




















‘* ANNO DoMINI.”—Much complaint is made concerning the growing custom 
of exhibiting pictures of special interest in private Galleries. As a question 
of personal enjoyment it is to me a treat to quietly ponder over a great 
work such as the picture to which Mr. Long has given the above title, 
undisturbed by comments not always distinguished for their discrimination, 
or by the unavoidable distraction of a surging crowd. 

The subject of the painting now on view in Bond Street is the flight into 
Egypt of Mary and Joseph with the infant Jesus. The setting sun touches 
with roseate hues the Temple of Osiris, the Pylon or gateway leading to the 
Temple and the distant Pyramids. 
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Through the gateway, and moving towards the east, sweeps a long pro- 
cession in honor of the Egyptian deities. Near the Pylon is the sacred bull 
Apis, nearer the spectator is the figure of Osiris, ‘‘ Manifester of Good and 
Truth,” attended by a band of white-robed priests. About the middle of 
the procession is the golden image of Isis with her son Horus on her knees, 
Isis the Queen of Heaven, all-powerful and all-pure. On either side the 
image walk the twin sisters who lived as vestals in constant attendance on 
their Goddess. At the feet of the figure some slaves have laid the litter of 
their sick mistress in the hope that healing virtue may go forth from the 
symbol of divinity. The whole procession is headed by singers, players and 
dancers. On the left a stalwart negro is selling amulets and sacred images. 
Near him is a lover clasping round the neck of his beautiful betrothed the 
‘‘eye of Osiris,” the charm that ensures constancy. Crouched on the 
ground is a despairing mother, with a look of agony on her upturned face, 
holding in her arms a dying child. Slave-girls hold in front of its un- 
conscious face the sacred symbols of their faith, while some that have been 
tried and found ineffectual lie unheeded on the ground. For the centre of 
the foreground is a group that attracts more notice from the spectators of 
to-day than it did from the Eastern crowd. Riding on an ass Mary carries 
the child Christ in her arms, while Joseph with staff and gourd walks beside 
her. Mary’s face is very beautiful, and the infant looks out from the 
picture with lovely, wondering baby eyes; both faces and figures are 
wholly human, and there is no nimbus to give an air of unreality. Mother 
and child alike are of the Western type, and in striking contrast with their 
surroundings. A dark-skinned girl half lying in the sand holds up to Mary 
the image of Pasht, Goddess of Purity, but Mary’s eyes are fixed with pity- 
ing gaze on the dying child of the Egyptian. 

I have read that Mr. Long’s work is distinguished for its ‘‘ Christian ”’ 
feeling. To me the picture is a work of art, and true art is for all creeds. 
Looking at the painting from an Atheist point of view, I found much to 
rejoice over in the fair treatment of another creed than the one by law 
established in our own country. The legend of Isis and Horus has so much 
in common with the Christian myth that it needs little imagination to sub- 
stitute in fancy a figure of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child”’ for the golden one of 
Isis; white-robed choristers with swinging thuribles for the dancing 
maidens with their timbrels ; the cross and sceptre for the sacred emblems 
of the older Gods, and the procession then becomes a church festival in the 
middle ages, when the humanity of the mother and child had been lost 
sight of in the pomp and pride of a creed become in its turn popular with 
the great ones of the earth. That the worship of Christ superseded that of 
Isis is a matter of history, and it is well that the Christian group should 
be advancing towards the light in the West; but the light though brilliant, 
is that of the setting sun. Much remains to be said of the beauty of the 
execution, of the varying expressions on the faces of the vast crowd, of the 
grace of the dancers, and the careful study of archeological details; but as 
the picture will doubtless be exhibited in the provinces I will content myself 
with advising everyone who has the opportunity to see and judge in person. 


‘* CHATTERTON.”’-Few plays have moved me more than this short one-act 
piece now playing at the Princess’s. We are with Chatterton in the last 
few hours of his sad life. Failing to obtain the employment that shall save 
him from starvation, too proud to take the offered charity of his landlady, 
the boy—for he is little more—who hoped so much from life, seeks an escape 
from his troubles by self-inflicted death, discovering too late that love and 
renown were within his reach, had he but discovered and read the letter hidden 
among his manuscripts, before instead of after drinking his poison draught. 
The proud independence of the starving youth who rejects food with: ‘ No, 
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thank you, Mrs. Angell, I am not hungry ;”’ the insatiable longing after 
fame, the despairing and lonely death, have a pathos patent to all. Not 
quite so apparent to all the audience was the, to me, most pathetic as well 
as the strongest episode in the sketch. An artist-friend in a semi-intoxi- 
cated condition urges Chatterton to accept his maxim: ‘‘ Don’t know— 
don’t care.” Chatterton is in the state of mind to which the temptation 
appeals strongly, and moves as if to accompany Boaden to the haunts where 
the skill of his pencil is repaid by stimulants. Taking a paper from Boaden’s 
hand, Chatterton shrinks from the specimen of the debased use the artist 
makes of his talents. Boaden, half seriously, half in jest, boasts that he once 
had high resolves, and has fallen gradually lower and lower; as he speaks 
the look grows stronger on Chatterton’s face that tells us he will find death 
easier than disgrace. He resists the insidious and so often successful 
temptation: ‘‘It will be all the same a thousand years hence,’’ with the 
desire to keep his name unsullied for the generations yet unborn. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett satisfies at every point. He is the earnest, impassioned 
poet throughout, self-contained and free from all suspicion of ranting. His 
impersonation is one not readily forgotten, and should be seen by all who 
care for fine acting. ELIZABETH CRACKNELL. 

















OCTOBER. 


Durtnc this month in most localities the glories of the flower garden will 
have passed away, and amateurs will have anxious thoughts as to repotting, 
storing and preserving favorite plants, with a view to their glories being 
revived in the coming year. A few hints, then, on what are the guiding 
principles and essential conditions necessary to the successful growth and 
preservation of pot plants, in as far as potting and soil are concerned, may, 
it seems to us, very well form the pos ae of this paper. And first we advise 
amateurs who wish to lift, repot, and winter safely bedded-out geraniums 
and other such greenhouse plants that have adorned their parterres during 
the season, to carefully go over these, say three weeks before it is proposed 
to lift, and with a sharp knife cut in all the strong and leading shoots to 
within three or four eyes of their base. By so doing they will make their 
plants compact and easily handled when they come to lift and repot them ; 
whilst the wound made by the knife will quickly callous and so retain the 
sap and concentrate it for the benefit of the incipient eyes, which will break 
and form bushy, shapely plants by and bye when safely potted and stored 
in the greenhouse. We urge attention to the above, as we have often seen 
great loss and havoc made in collections by neglect of it. We have seen fine 
vigorous growing plants lifted from beds, taken to the potting bench, there 
to have their heads remorselessly cut in, and repotted at one operation. 
Now it should not be necessary to inform any one in the least acquainted 
with plant physiology that this was a most barbarous and unscientific pro- 
ceeding; that to disturb the roots and behead the plant at the same time 
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must prove a serious shock to so delicate and sensitive an organised exist- 
ence asa plant. The existence and action of the roots and leaves are so 
reciprocal and dependent on each other that to interfere with both at the 
same time, must, in the nature of things, prove a retarding blow to the 
plant, whereas, if the operations of which we now write are peformed at 
separate times, the roots hasten to restore the foliage or the foliage the roots 
as the case may be. To illustrate this further let it be supposed that a 
healthy young plant, say a geranium, is placed in our hands. The object 
is, of course, to grow the young plant into any desired size which accom- 
modation and taste may suggest, and at last to have a plant with healthy 
green leaves and a good development of bloom. ‘The first thing to be 
thought of is to grow this plant, having only a single shoot, into a hand- 
some, symmetrical plant, and in order to make it branch out from the single 
stem into half-a-dozen or more, it must be topped in order to throw the cur- 
rent of sap into the lateral buds and cause them to burst into branches. 
When should this topping (or more technically ‘‘ stopping”) operation be 
performed ¥ Should it be before or after the plant is transferred into a 
larger pot ¥ or should the operation of ‘* stopping’”’ and potting be contem- 
poraneous ? We say it should be ‘“‘ stopped” a sufficient time before pot- 
ting to allow the wound to cailous and the lateral buds to break into 
growth, or it should be deferred till after the plant is shifted into a larger 
pot, and recovered the unavoidable check consequent on repotting, and has 
connnenced to root into the new soil. If our young geraniums require this 
‘stopping’ operation to secure lateral shoots, the roots, if not disturbed, 
will soon force the lateral buds into growth and restore the balance; or if 
the plant is potted with its full complement of leaves into a larger pot, the 
leaves will in like manner, restore the damage caused to the tender and 
delicate roots by the operation of shifting into a fresh pot and soil. 

After a healthy root-action takes place, and the system of the plant is in 
full and vigorous play and feeding on the fresh soil, the removal of the top 
of the plant, or the ‘* stopping”’ of side shoots, will soon be compensated by 
the bursting forth of the lateral growths. Take, on the other hand, the 
case of a geranium that is done blooming and which has been grown in a 
pot for window or greenhouse decoration, and has been cut down to lay the 
foundation for another season’s flowering. In order to its healthy growth, 
it is required that the whole of the old and exhausted soil be shaken from 
its roots and be supplied with fresh soil. Now, this operation is frequently 
performed immediately the plant is pruned and denuded of every leaf, and 
as a consequence delicate sorts perish outright. The plant after pruning 
should be allowed to burst into leaf before the old soil is shaken from its 
roots. The young crop of leaves keep up their action on the roots, and 
hasten the formation of young and active feeders in the fresh soil, and the 
shock is soon recovered from, and the whole system of the plant brought 
into full and healthy action. Every active rootlet or spongiolet dies imme- 
diately the plant is cut down and denuded of its foliage, and it is not till 
the leaves are again formed that they once more come into play. From the 
foregoing it will be inferred that in potting plants which require any cut- 
ting or pruning, the two operations should not be performed at the same 
time. Generally it is best to prune first and allow the plants to make fresh 
growth before the potting is performed. Deciduous plants should never be 
repotted till they have burst into leaf. Fuschias, for instance, which have 
been dried off in winter, should in no case be shaken out of their old soil 
till they have developed or expanded a few leaves, and all pruning required 
in their case should be done before the roots are disturbed. But when these 
are in active growth you may pinch the shoots with a view to ‘ lick” your 
plants into any shape you want with impunity. Evergreen plants, such as 
Camelias, Oranges, Myrtles, &c., have a particular season at which their 
roots elongate or increase with more rapidity than is usual at other stages 
R2 
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of tkeir growth, and under ordinary circumstances that season is immedi- 
ately they have made their growth in branches and leaves, and that is the 
most desirable time to shift such as require it into larger pots and a more 
nourishing soil, for just as the roots are extending they are ready to lay 
hold of the new and more nourishing diet. But to throw the consideration 
of ‘‘stopping” or pruning aside—for it often occurs that shifting a plant 
into a larger pot becomes necessary when pruning is not called for—when 
it is desired to increase the size of a plant it should be shifted into a larger 
pot as scon as the roots have coiled themselves among and around the soil 
in their present pot to an extent that renders it safe to perform the opera- 
tion without danger of the ball falling to pieces. Generally speaking, a 
sure criterion as to when a plant requires more pot room and nourishment, 
is when the roots make their appearance through the bottom of the pot. It 
is, however, much preferable on the near approach of winter to have plants 
a little cramped at the roots than to shift them on at such a season. Under 
such circumstances the operation should be deferred till early spring. 
Azaleas and Camelias, as has already been stated, should not be shifted till 
their blooming season is past and they have made fresh growth. All plants 
that are dependent on a well-ripened growth the previous season for a good 
crop of bloom are much better under-potted than over-potted, and are like- 
wise much less likely to suffer from over-watering. Other hints we would 
like to throw out on this important subject, but must defer them for a future 
paper. W. ELDER. 





Miss Howe .’s “ After Life of the Apostles”! ought to be found in the 
library of every young Freethinker. It is a simply and effectively written 
account of the doings of the traditionary apostles of the Christian Church. 


Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Midlothian Speeches’? have been issued. A very cheap 
popular edition, containing the three speeches, is issued by Mr. Bell of Dar- 
lington, and each speech is also published separately, on good paper. 

Professor Biichner’s admirable address, ‘‘ Der Fortschritt in Natur und 
Geschichte im Lichte der Darwin’schen Tbeorie,’”® has been published as a 
pamphlet. We hope to present the readers of Our Corner with a translation. 
Every fresh application of the Darwinian theory throws new light on the 
complex problems of the past. 

M. Jules Blancard’ appears to be a curious mixture of Communist and 
Theist. 


1 After Life of the Apostles.’? By Constance Howell. 1s. London: Free- 
thought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street. : 

* ** Midlothian Speeches, 1884.’’ Darlington, Mr. Bell. 1d. Also separately, 
London: H. J. Enfield, 160, Fleet Street, and Freethought Publishing Company, 
63, Fleet Street. 1d. each. 

3**Der Fortschritt in Natur,’’ etc. By Professor Ludwig Biichner, M.D. 
Stuttgart: E. Schweizerbart’sche Verlagshandlung. 

4 Lettre aux Anarchistes.”’ Par Jules Blancard. Bordeaux : 160, Rue d’Ornano. 
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Dr. Schlaeger has just issued an interesting analysis of Wagner’s Parsifal,° 
which he regards as a ‘‘ grand attempt . . . . to interpret the naive Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages, handing down its moral essence to posterity in a 
purified and glorified form.” 

A most learned treatise on the Drink Question,® by Axel Gustafson, is a 
very armory of weapons for temperance reformers, and deserves careful 
reading from all. 

Biblical Biology ’” is a propagandist tract from the pen of Mrs. Besant, 
making fun of biblical errors in science. 

Parts I. and IT. of the ‘* Atheistic Platform ’’> should be bought by every 
Secular Society at the beginning of the winter session. They contain twelve 
lectures of well-known Freethought advocates. 








Why INQUISITIVES, 


iS & c TEs 














A CORRESPONDENT sends me the solution of a cryptogram which appeared 
in the Standard the other day: ‘‘ My dear, dear love: You are very precious 
to me, and I think of you always. Been ill, very sad and discouraged, but 
will write soon—hkvzp gi nv yvulov biftl—Y. O. C.” He writes: ‘It is 
evident that / and v are vowels, and that they are ¢ and 0. On the assump- 
tion that v is e, I asked myself how these two letters are related; and 
answered that vis the same distance from the end of the alphabet as ¢ is 
from the beginning. The whole message is written in this way, and is: 
‘* Speak to me before you go; but there is a mistake in the fifth letter of 
the fourth word, which should be i not o. 


A GERMAN who went over to Italy, dined at a café kept by an Italian, 
and was given Lacrima Cristi (Christ’s tears) wine. On his being informed 
what the wine was, he smacked his lips and said: ‘‘ Mein Gott ! Vat a 


~ 1? 


pity our Lord didn’t veep in my country ! 





5 


5 «The significance of Wagner’s Parsifal.’”? By Dr. Schlaeger. Translated by 
Miss Coleman. 6d. Minden: Brun’s Verlag. London: Freethought Publishing 
Company, 63, Fleet Street. 

6 «The Foundation of Death.’”’? By Axel Gustafson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 1, Paternoster Row. 

7 « Biblical Biology By Annie Besant. 1d. London: Freethought Publish- 
ing Company, 63, Fleet Street. 

5 * Atheistic Platform. Parts I. and II. Sixpence each. The two in one wrapper, 
One Shilling. 
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Two VIEWS OF MARRIED LIFE. 


The first view is obtained by reading the following verses straightforward 
as usual; but in order to see the second, it will be necessary to alternate 
the lines, reading the first and third, then the, second and fourth, 


That man must lead a happy life, 
Who is directed by a wife ; 

Who’s freed from matrimonial clains, 
Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


Adam could find no solid peace 
Till he beheld a woman’s face ; 
When Eve was given for a mate, 
Adam was in a happy state. 


In all the female race appear 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere ; 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride, 

In woman never did reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 
The worth in woman we behold ? 
The failings that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 


Confusion take the men, I say, 

Who no regard to women pay ; 
Who make the women their delight, 
Keep always reason in their sight. 


BEWILDERED in an immense forest during the night, and having only 
one small torch for my guide, a stranger apprceached, and thus addressed 
me: ‘* Friend, blow out thy light, if thou wouldst make sure of the right 
path.” This stranger was a priest.— Diderot. 


THE story came from Paris that a lady who attended four churches in 
one day, missed her umbrella on returning home She immediately re- 
visited all four churches and found her umbrella in the last one. When 
the umbrella was handed to her she thankfully said to the sexton: ‘* The 
people at this church are much more honest than those at the others.” 


Deacon Deweoon’s son returned home very late the other night from a 
tang engagement with his pretty sweetheart. ‘*‘ Where have you 
een ?” growled the old man, as the youth came sneaking upstairs in bis 
stocking feet. ‘‘ Dear father,” he replied, ‘‘ I cannot tell a lie; I’ve been 
to a protracted meeting.” And the good old man upbraided himself for 
having treated his son so harshly. 





A Quaker barber was sued by the clergyman of his village for tithes, 
so he went to him and asked why he troubled him, as he never had any 
dealings with him. “It is for tithes,” said the parson.—‘‘ For tithes? 
upon what account? ”—‘* Why, for preaching in the church.”—‘ Then 
have I nothing to pay thee, for I come not there.”—‘* But you might: for 
the door is always open at convenient times.” Presently the Quaker sued 
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the clergyman for forty shillings. ‘‘ What do I owe you?” asked the 
parson. ‘“ Truly, friend, for shaving,” rejoined the Quaker. ‘‘ But I was 
never shaved by you in my life.” ‘* But thou mightest have come to be 
shaved, for my door is always open at convenient times as much as thine.” 








Tue following story is going the round of the Bar. The Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Grove, and Mr. Baron Huddleston are in consultation 
over the Bradlaugh case.—Grove, J.: I think the evidence does not prove 
either the existence or the non-existence of a Supreme Being.—Hupp1z- 
ston, B.: I think the evidence distinctly proves the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Besides, all the duchesses assure me that there is one.—Lorp 
Coxeriper, C. J.: I do not know whether the evidence proves the existence 
of a Supreme Being, but I am perfectly sure that there is one, and that I 
am he. oe 

CARDINAL Bocca DiI Porco had uniformly a fishing-net placed upon 
his table at dinner, in token of humility, and as an allusion to the trade of 
his father, who had been a fisherman. As soon as the Cardinal arrived at 
the pontificate (Sergius IV.), this practice was discontinued ; on being asked 
the reason, his holiness replied, ‘‘ that the fish was now caught.” 





‘** GENTLEMEN of the jury,” said an American lawyer last week, ‘‘ there 
were just thirty-six hogs in the drove. Please remember the fact—just 
three times as many as in the jury-box, gentlemen! ” 




















how the World was Wade. 


From the Latin of P. Oviprus Naso. 
—— 


Netz sat on the yellow sands one summer afternoon, watching the 
blue sea come rolling in. She saw how the beautiful blue waters 
seemed to gather themselves up into a vast wave and then come 
rolling in towards her, as though they wanted to come and play with 
her ; and then how, just before the wave reached her, it broke up into 
countless brilliant foamy drops, and came rippling gently up to her 
feet, just as if it knew very well that a wave was too big and noisy 
and rough to play with a little girl, and so divided itself into the 
hundreds of tiny wavelets which came murmuring joyfully up to her. 
And as Nellie let the sparkling waterdrops pass through her tiny 
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fingers, she said lovingly: ‘‘ Dear sea, beautiful sea, I wonder where 
you come from and how old you are.” 

Nellie turned round to look for her brother Fred. Fred was close 
by ; he had taken off his shoes and stockings, and was hard at work 
building up a wondrous sand castle. It was nearly finished; just 
another tower to add, and it would be done. 

‘“* Fred,” said Nellie, “leave your castle, and come and watch the 
sea. Isn’t it beautiful? I wonder how old the sea is.” 

‘*Oh! the sea is very old, but it is not half so nice as the sand— 
unless you have a boat, I mean. Look at all the things I have been 
building with the sand—a castle, a mountain, a railway, and all sorts 


‘of things. The sand is best, and I am sure it is just as old and wise 


as the sea.” 

‘** How old is that? ”’ asked Nellie. 

‘‘Oh, ever so old! As old as grandfather, I should think,” 
answered Fred. 

“Let us ask grandfather; he will be sure to know. We'll ask 
him when the sea was born, and the sand, and the sky, and the stars, 
and the trees, and the flowers and the—oh! everything,” said Nell. 

Fred, who had been building with sand all the afternoon, and now 
felt he had done a good day’s work, willingly agreed, and immediately 
began to pull on his shoes and stockings. 

Nellie, delighted at the idea, stooped once more to dip her hands 
in the wavelet at her feet. She kissed the bright water drops on her 
finger-tips, and waving her hands gaily to the far-reaching ocean, she 
eried: ‘‘Good-bye, dear sea; I shall come back to-morrow. I am 
only going to ask grandfather all about you.” She thought the sea 
murmured a gentle ‘‘ good-bye.” 

After tea the children coaxed grandfather out into the garden, and 
made him sit down in the arbor. It was such a nice arbor, all covered 
with roses and honeysuckle ; if the sun wanted to peep in he had to 
come and look through the doorway, because the flowers and leaves 


grew in such thick profusion that they scarce left a tiny hole for the 


curious sun to spy through. 

Nellie perched herself on grandfather’s knee, and twining her arms 
round his neck, like the little coax she was, said: ‘ Grandfather dear, 
we want to know how old the sea is, and the stars, and everything in 
the world, and when they were made.” 

“Ts that all?” said grandfather, with a comical expression ; ‘ well, 
I am sorry I can’t oblige you.” 
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Fred and Nellie looked disappointed. 

Grandfather noticed this, and so went on: “If you want to know 
about the lives of trees and flowers, how they are born and live and 
die, you must study a science called Botany. This science tells you to 
notice every little wayside flower you see, to pass by none unheeded, 
and thus by continual watchfulness make yourselves acquainted with 
much of their exceeding beauty which is otherwise lost to you. It is 
just the same thing with the sand, and the rocks, and all the other 
things. Each must be studied separately; I cannot tell you in a 
breath how they were all formed.” 

‘** But, grandfather,” said Fred, ‘‘ Johnnie Pearce says the world 
was made in six days; the earth, and the sky, and the sea and 
everything, all in six days—trees, and men and animals, too.” 

‘*My dear boy,” replied grandfather seriously, ‘‘all these things 
were not made at once. Look at that creamy rose just beside you. 
It has taken years and years to produce that; its parent is the wild 
rose, which grows so plentifully on the hedges. That was a fable 
Johnnie: Pearce was telling you—a Jewish fable, believed in by a 
great many people at one time, but no sensible people believe in it 
to-day. Why, that same fable says the world is only 6000 years old, 
and the ‘coal we burn in our grates took much longer than that to 
become what it is to-day. But since you are so anxious to know how 
the world was made, I will tell you another fable about it, quite as 
veracious as the one Johnnie Pearce told you. This fable was written 
in verse by an old Roman who lived nearly 2000 years ago. j 

‘Once upon a time, the whole universe was in a state which men 
called chaos. The earth and the sea and the sky were all mixed up 
together; they were there, but they formed a rude mass all heaped up 
in one place, no harmony or order reigned amongst the atoms. 

‘As yet there was no Titan (whom mortals call the sun) to bestow 
light upon the world, nor did bright Phoebe (the moon) appear, 
increase and fade. The earth was not as yet poised in the surrounding 
air, balanced by its own weight, nor had Amphitrite, the Goddess of 
the Ocean, yet stretched out her arms to embrace the earth. 

‘‘ Everywhere where there was land there also was sea and air, so 
that the earth was without solidity, the air without light and the sea 
unnavigable. The one was always in opposition to the others; in one 
body cold would struggle with heat, moisture with dryness, softness 
with hardness, and weight with weightlessness. 

‘*The God or more beneficent Nature put an end to this continual 
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strife. He separated the earth from the heavens and the waters from 
the earth, and drew apart the clear serene sky from the gross atmo- 
sphere. After he had disentangled these, each one from the others, 
and released them from the confused mass, he re-combined them, 
joining them harmoniously together, each in its proper place. 

“The arched sky, fiery and without weight, rose and took its place 
in the highest region. Next, both in lightness and place, came the 
air. Far heavier than these was the earth; it drew into it all great 
atoms, and was pressed together by its own solidity. The surrounding 
waters fell to the lowest place of all and restrained the ponderous 
earth. 

“ Now when he—whichever of the Gods it was—had liberated and 
set apart these different components, giving to each a distinct position, 
he continued his work of order. In the first place, that the earth 
might not be unequal on any side, he massed it up into the form of a 
vast sphere; then he commanded the sea to be poured about it, and, 
swelling with boisterous winds, to clasp the shores of the earth like a 
girdle. He added also springs and immense ponds and lakes, and 
hemmed in the down-flowing rivers with slanting banks. These 
varied in different places; some were taken into the earth, some 
travelled down to the sea and, received into this wide field of waters, 
beat against shores instead of banks. 

‘He commanded, too, that the plains should be extended, that the 
valleys should sink, that the woods should be clothed with leaves, and 
that rocky mountains should arise. 

‘¢ At the north two zones divided the heavens, two zones divided 
the south, and in the middle came the fifth, hotter than all the rest. 
The God divided the earth into regions corresponding to the heavenly 
zones. Of these the middle was not habitable because of the heat, 
two were covered with deep snow, but between these hot and cold 
regions on both sides he placed another to he which gave a temperate 
climate, mingling heat with cold. 

‘* Over these hung the air, which was heavier than fire, even as the 
water had less weight than the earth. Here he commanded the mists 
and fogs, and the heavy clouds to take up their abode. Here 
also was to dwell the thunder destined to move the minds of mortals 
with fear, the lightnings and the cold winds. Not indeed that the 
maker of the world allowed these winds to take possession of the air 
at random. Even now, although each governs his own blast in a 
distinct region, so great is the strife amongst these brothers (for does 
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not Hesiod tell us that they were all sons of the giant Astreus and 
Aurora, Goddess of the Morning ?) that it is with great difficulty that 
they can be kept from rending the world in pieces. 

‘‘ Kurus (the East Wind) took his way to where he might see the 
coming of Aurora, to the eastern climes where the mountain peaks 
were bathed in the morning light. The home of Vesper, the evening 
star, where the shores were warm with the setting sun, was the quarter 
allotted to Zephyrus, or the West Wind. 

‘‘Blustering Boreas invaded Scythia and the region of the seven 
stars. If you look up to the sky towards the north you will see seven 
stars, called the Great Bear or Charles’ Wain. It was with them that 
the North Wind dwelt. The opposite quarter of the earth is always 
heavy with moisture from the continual clouds and the rain-bearing 
South Wind. 

‘** Above these he placed wther, clear and imponderable, and contain- 
ing nothing of the baseness of the earth. 

‘‘ Hardly had all this been arranged, than the stars, so long hidden 
in that chaotic mass, now began to shine out over the whole heavens. 

‘““That no region might be without living kind, the stars and the 
Gods took possession of the heavenly plains; the waters were inhabited 
by shining fishes, the earth harbored the wild beasts, and the yielding 
air the birds. But an animal more divine than these, capable of 
higher intelligence, and of ruling the rest, was still wanting. Then 
Man was born. Whether the maker of all these things, the originator 
of this better world, fashioned him from divine elements, or whether 
the new earth, but lately separated from the lofty ether, still retained 
some grains of its kindred leaven, which mixed with the waters of the 
river, Prometheus, son of Japetus, modelled after the image of the 
gods who rule all things, I cannot say. But while all other animals 
incline their looks downwards towards the earth, to man he gave an 
upraised face and commanded that he should be able to behold the 
heavens and turn his eyes undaunted to the stars. 

‘Thus the rude and shapeless earth became changed and assumed 


the form of man.” 


Hypatia BRADLAUGH. 
(To be continued.) 
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Real Heroes, 
—_—> 
Martin Luruer. 
Parr ITT. 


‘** Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 


Tuover Luther and his wife were, on the whole, happy, yet they must 
at times have suffered severely from ‘the pinch of poverty,” for he 
would never receive a farthing for the books and pamphlets he wrote, 
declaring that his conscience did not suffer him to receive money for 
working in the cause of truth. And so the great reformer, the Doctor 
of Divinity, had to learn how to turn a lathe, that he might earn 
bread for himself and his family. 

His life was blessed by several beautiful friendships. There was 
Ursula Cotta, the friend of his youth ; Staupitz, the superior of the 
Erfiirt convent ; Frederick, Elector of Saxony ; the gentle and learned 
Melancthon; and there was Lucas Kranach, the painter. 

One is glad to learn that Luther was discovered one fine Sunday 
afternoon, heartily enjoying a game at bowls, and to know that not 
from him have the pious people learnt to turn Sunday into a day of 
gloom and dulness. It is pleasant also to know that he loved music 
to the end of his life; that he liked a merry game and a hearty laugh. 

He died at Eisleben, his birthplace, a peaceful, painless death, 
with friends gathered round his bed. One of the latter, Justin Jones, 
asking him if he still believed the doctrines he had preached and 
fought for throughout his life, he answered firmly and earnestly: 
“Yes!” Then he closed his eyes and fell asleep, his last sleep. 
Thus died Luther, the great Reformer, the fearless champion of truth, 
who never in his Jife was known to quail before a human being. All 
men and women owe him a deep debt of gratitude for having shaken 
the power of the Church of Rome so violently that it will never 
recover the shock. Luther, in teaching the men and women of his 
day to love liberty of thought in religious matters, “builded better 
than he knew.” Little did he imagine that in urging the nations to 
rebel against the tyranny of the Church of Rome, he was sowing in 
men’s hearts seeds of hatred against all kinds of despotism, social, 
political and religious. He never guessed that in teaching mankind 
to love and value truth for its own sake, he was doing mighty service 
for Freethought, and was really laboring to destroy belief in that very 
Hebrew Bible which he was said to love so well. He had, indeed, 
set a mighty stone a-rolling, and was powerless to stop its course. 
‘““The Peasants’ War,” a revolt of the German peasantry against the 
harsh and unjust rule of the barons and princes, was said by many to 
be due to the new doctrines taught by Luther. In reality this out- 
break was mainly the result of centuries of injustice and cruelty ; 
although probably the peasantry were stimulated to quicker action by 
the teachings and example of Luther. 

At that time the German peasantry were leading lives of utter 
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misery and degradation. Tyrannised over by cruel lords and super- 
stitious priests, crushed and burdened by unjust taxes, forced to labor 
for masters whom they hated, they were treated more as slaves than 
as free men, and were, in many places, sold together with the soil they 
tilled. ‘To such men as these the story of Luther’s brave fight against 
the tyranny of an all-powerful Church was most attractive. To their 
ears, the (to them) new word “freedom,” so often on men’s lips at 
that day, had the sweetest of all sounds. We too will be free! they 
cried. We will work no more for these cruel lords. We will have 
bread. We will no longer starve that they may have plenty. And 
all the pent-up hatred of the peasantry, so long repressed, blazed 
forth at last, and took shape in one of the wildest, saddest revolts the 
world has ever known. 

At first Luther did his best to appease the fury of these poor 
maddened, misguided men. He remonstrated with them, he entreated 
the princes to make some concessions and to pity and forgive the anger 
of a suffering and wronged people; but in vain. The princes and 
lords would make no terms with men whom long habit had taught 
them to regard as inferior beings, and the peasants, full of the mad, 
blind rage that is ever born of centuries of oppression, rose as one 
man against their tyrants, and filled Germany with scenes of blood- 
shed and horror. Castles were plundered and burnt, monasteries 
sacked and razed to the ground, innocent men and women barbarously 
murdered. Liberty! cried the peasants as they burnt and pillaged 
and slaughtered at their will. They had been nearer the truth had 
they cried Vengeance! hatred! For liberty has indeed no part or 
place in scenes of bloodshed and horror. Then, in their turn, the 
nobles and princes of Germany united against a common foe, and 
most terrible and merciless was their vengeance on the unhappy 
peasants. All the barbarities of the peasant revolt were repaid a 
thousandfold to the insurgents, and the slaughter was terrible. 

It is an undying disgrace to Luther that at this crisis he had no 
word of pity for those poor misguided peasants, now utterly at the 
mercy of the nobles. He had enormous influence in Germany, and 
might well have pleaded in their behalf, reminding their oppressors of 
all the wrongs so long and so patiently suffered by these poor men. 
But, alas, untrue to his nobler self, he joined in the popular outery, 
whose burden was ‘ Blood, human blood, human life.” <A wicked, 
wicked cry it is, remembering how infinitely precious, how full of 
mighty possibilities is this same human life, that in time of war is 
held so cheap. ‘‘ Let everyone strike ; pierce and kill who is able,” 
cried Luther... . . “If you do not put a mad dog to death, he will 
kill you.” He was incensed with the peasants for the cruelties they 
practised, angry also that his own name should be denounced by 
many on account of such crimes. Scant mercy was shown to the 
unfortunate rebels. ‘They were slaughtered by thousands, many were 
burbarously deprived of their sight, and the taxes and burdens 
against which they had justly revolted were imposed upon them with 
even less pity than of old. 

Few records of human life are entirely free from stain, and that of 
Martin Luther is marred by one dark blot: his treatment, namely, of 
the peasant rebels of Germany. But we must remember that he lived 
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300 years ago, that much of the knowledge which, in this nineteenth 
century, enables us to see with clearer vision, was impossible for him, 
and that his reason must have been sadly clouded by his religious 
belief. For he believed in a Devil, and worshipped a God so barba- 
rously cruel as to doom human beings to unending torment. And this 
was in his day the universal belief of Europe. We, who live in a 
more fortunate and enlightened age, should think with tolerance of 
Luther’s failings, and, despite all faults, he lived a noble life—a life 
that has shed a glory on the world for all time. When other men 
were silent and hid their real feelings through fear, Luther dared to 
speak out, to utter the thoughts that burned in his heart. Alone and 
single-handed he struggled against the tyranny of an all-powerful 
priesthood, knowing well that such audacity might be punished by 
death. ‘Truth was dearer to him than any worldly gain or personal 
ambition; for her sake he worked and fought throughout his long 
and busy life. He was a genuine hero. Such men as he cannot fail 
to move the world, and he has moved it to such an extent that it has 
never been quite the same place since he lived upon it. We have to 
thank Martin Luther for much of our present civilisation and religious 
freedom, for our wider knowledge and more ardent love of truth and 
justice. And these are things that, like a snowball, grow with use, 
so that our debt of gratitude to the great Reformer increases day by 
day. 
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Syncopate a book of pictures, and leave a mineral salt. 

2. Syncopate an important grain, and leave that which. 

3. Syncopate part of a poem, and leave a Roman censor. 

4, Syncopate a dishonest person, and leave familiar talk. 

5. Syncopate to divide, and leave a prophet. 

6. Syncopate wide, and leave thin nail. 

7. Syncopate young domestic animals, and leave cottages. 
8. Syncopate the best part of anything, and leave to force down. 
9. Syncopate a famous Huguenot, and leave a book of laws. 

10. Syncopate a word for money, and leave a snare. 

11. Syncopate a fancy, and leave part of an ounce. 


The word formed from the Syncopated Letters means good-will. 
[12 marks. ] 
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In syncopating a word you are required to take out one or more letters, 
and the word in its original and syncopated forms must satisfy the conditions 
given in the “ Lights.” In the above, the Star marks the position of the 
syncopated letter. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. N, on time; 2. O wall; 4. Sow all; 4. Rat in gin; 5. Night loom; 
6. Run, dear G! _ [6 marks. ] 


PUZZLES. 


1. Show how to add two figures to 81 so that the result may be less 


-than 9. [4 marks. ] 
2. What word in the English language contains all the vowels in alpha- 
betical order ? : [4 marks, ] 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

1. A debt of 50 guineas was paid with half-sovereigns and guineas. The 
number of half-sovereigns was 17 less than four times the number of guineas. 
How many gold pieces were paid ? [8 marks. ] 

2. Three men, the lengths of whose strides are 2ft. 8 inches, 3ft., and 
3ft. 4in. respectively, walk a mile. Find how often they will step together. 
[6 marks. ] 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


SHAKSPERE ACROSTIC.—OTHELLO. 
1. Ophelia 

. Timon. 

. Hamlet. 

. Emilia. 

. Lear. 

. Lysander. 

. Orlando. 


~ 
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BURIED PoEtTs. 
1. Keats; 2. Cowper; 3. Hood; 4. Dante; 5. Mil(l)ton; 6. Southey. 
CoNnNUNDRUMS. 
1. The letter A. 
2. Because he has lost his all (awl). 
CRACKED Noms. 

1. If each boy’s work equals half that of a man, then 42 boys will do the 
work of 21 men. 27 men to d» the work in 28 days must work 10 hours 
a-day. One man to do the work must work 10 X 27X28 hours. 21 men (or 
42 boys) to do the work in 45 days must work 

2 3 4 
x27 XZ 
ap y — al 8 hours. 
21x49 
g 3 


.‘. The boys must work 8 hours a day. 
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. Number of shots fired =10X11=110. 20 bull’s-eyes and 11 misses 
represent 31 shots. .*. 79= number of shots to be divided among centres 
and outers. Total score = 256. 20 bull’s-eyes count 80 .*. 206 = value of 
conwes and outers. 

Then 79—z represents number of outers, 
And 3x24 2(79—x)=206 
3xa2+ 158 —2 r= 206 


£ =—48 
.*. Number of centres — 48 
Number of outers = 31 


ToTAL Marks PossIBLE, 32.—Scheherezade, 32; Ottilie, 31; Hypatia, 
Leoney, 30; Quicksilver, Hawkeye, 28 ; Our Corner Man, 26; Cromwell, 20 ; 
Mignonette, 16; Perth, 14; Mumford, Aladdin, Eureka, 10; Jumbo, 8. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—MuMForD: You have not taken a fancy name. 
Your answer to Nut 1 is incorrect, and no marks can be given in any case 
unless the working is shown. —PERTH: You must choose a fancy name; you 
have only given your address.— 33, NoRFOLK Roap: We have credited your 
marks to QUICKSILVER; but it is very careless not to put your name.- 
Atappin: Look at working of ‘Cracked Nuts;” you have not done your 
best.—CROMWELL and MIGNONETTE: Look at working of ‘‘ Cracked Nuts ;” 
you have each gained half marks for your working, but with a little more 
care you would have gained full marks. 





PRIZES. 
(The Total number of Marks possible is 92.) 

No one has succeeded in gaining this number ; the highest marks obtained 
are 72, by OTTILIE (Hedwig Fischer), who therefore takes the First PR1zE. 
Next comes Hypatia (Georgina Warriner) with 70; but she has already 
taken a Quarterly Prize, so is barred. HAwWkrYE(F. T. Wright) and Quick- 
SILVER (H. Wright) with 69 each, are both barred for the same reason. OUR 
CorNER MAN (W. R. Langley) takes the Second Prize with 65 marks; 
Captain Nemo (J. C. Woodhead), has 54 marks for two sets of answers, 
and takes the THIRD PRIZE. CROMWELL (W. Norman) with 49 marks, runs 
the prize-winners close. [NEMO is not the BEELZEBUB of last quarter, who 
took a prize, but is his brother. ] 


Youne Foiks’ PuzzLe-Corner RULEs. 

ANY girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
{not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 20+, 255. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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